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A 


AAKER, David A., Douglas M. STAYMAN, and Mi- 
chael R. HAGERTY (1986), Warmth in Advertis- 
ing: Measurement, Impact, and Sequence Effects, 
12 (March), 365-381. 


The impact of the feeling of warmth created by a commercial, as 
measured by the “warmth monitor,” is explored in a series of 
three studies. The first study examines the relationship between 
warmth and arousal as measured by skin response. The other 
studies explore the relationship between warmth and advertising 
responses such as liking of the ad and purchase likelihood 
through testing ads with warm and other execution strategies. 
They also test the effects of sequences of commercials on warmth 
responses and on the impact of the ad. 


AAKER, David A. see Stayman, Douglas M. (December 
1988) 


ACKERMAN, Lee J. see Jaccard, James et al. (March 
1986) 


AGRAWAL, Jagdish see Kamakura, Wagner A. et al. 
(December 1988) 


AHTOLA, Olli T. see Hutton, R. Bruce et al. (December 
1986) 


ALBA, Joseph W. and J. Wesley HUTCHINSON 
(1987), Dimensions of Consumer Expertise, 13 
(March), 411-454. 


The purpose of this article is to review basic empirical results 
from the psychological literature in a way that provides a useful 
foundation for research on consumer knowledge. A conceptual 
organization for this diverse literature is provided by two funda- 
mental distinctions. First, consumer expertise is distinguished 
from product-related experience. Second, five distinct aspects, or 
dimensions, of expertise are identified: cognitive effort, cognitive 
structure, analysis, elaboration, and memory. Improvements in 
the first two dimensions are shown to have generai beneficial 
effects on the latter three. Analysis, elaboration, and memory are 
shown to have more specific interrelationships. The empirical 
findings related to each dimension are reviewed and, on the basis 
of those findings, specific research hypotheses about the effects of 
expertise on consumer behavior are suggested. 


ALBA, Joseph W. and Howard MARMORSTEIN 
(1987), The Effects of Frequency Knowledge of 
Consumer Decision Making, 14 (June), 14-25. 


The proposition is advanced that knowledge about the mere 
number of positive and negative attributes possessed by a brand 
is an important component of a consumer’s knowledge structure. 
A series of experiments is presented that illustrates the unique 
character of frequency knowledge and its potential role in deci- 
sion making. In general, it is shown that frequency knowledge 
can influence judgment and choice, particularly when other types 
of information have been poorly encoded, poorly remembered, 
or poorly understood. 


ALBA, Joseph W. see Chattopadhyay, Amitava (June 


1988) 


ALBAUM, Gerdld see Peterson, Robert A. et al. (June 


1985) 


ALLEN, Chris T. and Thomas J. MADDEN (1985), A 


Closer Loox at Classical Conditioning, 12 (Decem- 
ber), 301-315. 


Classical conditioning has become a focus of growing interest as 
a basic framework for interpreting advertising effects. This article 
argues that a more precisely specified, affective-conditioning hy- 
pothesis merits close attention from consumer researchers, in 
part because little unequivocal evidence is available to uphold its 
viability. A study that extends Gorn’s (1982) recent investigation 
of affective conditioning is reported. The new data furnish little 
support for the affective-conditioning hypothesis and implicate 
an alternative theoretical explanation. 


ANAND, Punam, Morris B. HOLBROOK, and Debra 


STEPHENS (1988), The Formation of Affective 
Judgments: The Cognitive-Affective Model Versus 
the Independence Hypothesis, 15 (December), 386- 
391. 


A dichotic listening task within the context of hemispheric spe- 
cialization provides evidence for enhanced affective responses to- 
ward correctly recognized stimuli and toward words transmitted 
to the right ear and music transmitted to the left ear. These find- 
ings appear to support the cognitive-affective model over the in- 
dependence hypothesis. 


ANDERSON, James C. see Gerbing, David W. (June 


1984) 


ANDERSON, Paul F. (1986), On Method in Consumer 


Research: A Critical Relativist Perspective, 13 (Sep- 
tember), 155-173. 


This article explicates a critical relativist perspective on research 
in consumer and buyer behavior. It is argued that a relativistic 
construal of this area is far superior to a positivistic approach be- 
cause: (1) it provides a more accurate description of how knowl- 
edge is actually generated in the field, (2) it offers a more rigorous 
and tough-minded approach to the evaluation of knowledge 
claims in the discipline, and (3) it suggests a framework for com- 
ing to grips with the various problems that arise in day-to-day 
research. In so doing, the article develops a new model of the 
research generation process in social science and employs a well- 
known “case study” in consumer research to illustrate many of 
its key points. 


ANDERSON, Paul F. (1988), Relative to What—That 


is the Question: A Reply to Siegel, 15 (June), 133- 
137. 


ANDERSON, Paul F. (1988), Relativism Revidivus: In 


Defense of Critical Relativism, 15 (December), 
403-406. 
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ANDREASEN, Alan R. (1984), Life Status Changes and 
Changes in Consumer Preferences and Satisfaction, 
11 (December), 784-794. 


A theoretical model linking measures of objectively defined 
changes in consumer life status to changes in brand preferences 
and overall satisfaction with product and service purchases is pro- 
posed and empirically tested. Bivariate and multiple equation 
analyses of cross-sectional data in one metropolitan area indicate 
strong support for the model. The results imply that households 
undergoing status change are more likely to be (1) undergoing 
spontaneous changes in brand preferences and (2) open to inter- 
vention by change agents in the future. 


ANDREASEN, Alan R. (1985), Consumer Responses to 
Dissatisfaction in Loose Monopolies, 12 (Septem- 
ber), 135-141. 


This study tests Albert Hirschman’s theories about the behavior 
of consumers faced with unsatisfactory performance in a “loose 
monopoly.” Expectations that an elite of quality-conscious con- 
sumers would be most sensitive to product or service quality and 
likely to police the market are supported. Further, the prediction 
that the most quality-conscious and potentially vocal consumers 
would exercise the exit option, leaving sellers to deal with a rela- 
tively voiceless mass of consumers, is also supported. 


ANTIL, John H. see Pavelchak, Mark A. et al. (Decem- 
ber 1988) 


ARMSTRONG, Gary M. see Brucks, Merrie et al. 
(March 1988) 


ARNOULD, Eric J. see Wallendorf, Melanie (March 
1988) 


B 


BAHN, Kenneth D. (1986), How and When Do Brand 
Perceptions and Preferences First Form? A Cogni- 
tive Developmental Investigation, 13 (December), 
382-393. 


This study examined children’s brand discrimination and prefer- 
ence formation. Using multidimensional scaling techniques to 
capture children’s perceptions and preferences for cereals and 
beverages, the study discovered severa! dimensions that underlie 
these two processes. Piaget’s cognitive developmental stage the- 
ory was used as the guiding framework. The results indicate that 
the number of dimensions that underlie brand perceptions and 
brand preferences differ by both cognitive stage (pre-operationa! 
versus concrete-operational) and by product category. 


BARWISE, T. Patrick and Andrew S. C. EHRENBERG 
(1987), The Liking and Viewing of Regular TV Se- 
ries, 14 (June), 63-70. 


How does audience evaluation relate to audience size? In prac- 
tice, television viewers give series liking scores that are iniddling 
rather than high because TV series are watched irregularly by 
most of their viewers, and how much viewers say they like a series 
varies with how often they watch it. There is also a Double Jeop- 
ardy effect whereby series with small audiences are liked some- 
what less by their relatively few viewers than the more popular 
series are liked by theirs. Also, more demanding programs tend 
to get slightly higher liking scores than entertainment programs 
after allowing for their often smaller audiences. 


BASU, Kunal see Cohen, Joel B. (March 1987) 


BATRA, Rajeev and Michael L. RAY (1986), Situa- 
tional Effects of Advertising Repetition: The Mod- 
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erating Influence of Motivation, Ability, and Op- 
portunity to Respond, 12 (March), 432-445. 


It is argued theoretically that the attitudinal gain from advertising 
repetition should continue to increase rather than level off when 
consumers fail to generate cognitive responses to message argu- 
ments in earlier exposures. An experiment shows that repetition 
continues to increase brand attitudes and purchase intentions in 
conditions where support and counter argument production is 
expected to be low, but that these attitudinal gains level off under 
conditions in which a high level of such production is expected. 


BATRA, Rajeev and Michael L. RAY (1986), Affective 
Responses Mediating Acceptance of Advertising, 13 
(September), 234-249. 


This article argues that affective responses (ARs) should supple- 
ment the cognitive responses more often studied in communica- 
tion research. ARs are not evaluative responses to an advertise- 
ment, but represent the moods and feelings evoked by the ad. The 
literature on ARs is reviewed, and a typology for such responses 
is presented. Three ARs are studied empirically; they appear to 
be antecedents of the attitude towards the ad (A,,) and to have a 
weak but significant impact on brand attitudes. 


BATRA, Rajeev see Holbrook, Morris B. (December 
1987) 


BEARDEN, William O., Richard G. NETEMEYER, 
and Jesse E. TEEL (1989), Measurement of Con- 
sumer Susceptibility to Interpersonal Influence, 15 
(March), 473-481. 


The development of a scale for measuring consumer susceptibil- 
ity to interpersonal influence is described. Consumer susceptibil- 
ity to interpersonal influence is hypothesized as a general trait 
that varies across individuals and is related to other individual 
traits and characteristics (McGuire 1968). The construct is de- 
fined as the need to identify with or enhance one’s image in the 
opinion of significant others through the acquisition and use of 
products and brands, the willingness to conform to the expecta- 
tions of others regarding purchase decisions, and/or the tendency 
to learn about products and services by observing others or seek- 
ing information from others. A series of studies provides evidence 
to support the convergent and discriminant validity of a two-di- 
mensional scale. 


BEARDEN, William O. see Lichtenstein, Donald R. 
(September 1986) 


BEARDEN, William O. see Mobley, Mary F. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1988) 


BEARDEN, William O. see Moore, Ellen M. et al. (June 
1985) 


BEARDEN, William O. see Oliver, Richard L. (Decem- 
ber 1985) 


BEARDEN, William O. see Urbany, Joel E. et al. (June 
1988) 


BEATTY, Sharon E. and Scott M. SMITH (1987), Ex- 
ternal Search Effort: An Investigation Across Sev- 
eral Product Categories, 14 (June), 83-95. 


Utilizing an involvement perspective and Punj and Stewart’s 
(1983) interaction framework of decision making, the relation- 
ship between external search effort and a number of motivating 
antecedent variables is investigated and evaluated across five re- 
lated consumer electronic products. The findings contirm four of 
five hypothesized relationships between total search effort and the 
following variables: purchase involvement (+), attitudes toward 
shopping (+), time availability (+), and product class knowledge 
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(—). The relationship between ego involvement and total search 
effort was not significant. The influence of these variables upon a 
number of subindices of external search, including retailer 
search, media search, interpersonal search, and neutral sources 
search, is also investigated and zcported. 


BEATTY, Sharon E. see Helgeson, James G. (December 


1987) 


BEATTY, Sharon E. see Kahle, Lynn R. et al. (Decem- 


ber 1986) 
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into Buyer and Seller Behavior at a Swap Meet, 14 
(March), 449-470. 


Naturalistic inquiry as an ethnographic approach is explained 
and utilized for exploring emergent themes in buyer and seller 
behavior at a swap meet. Components of the method used in- 
clude purposive sampling, triangulation across researchers, emer- _ 
gent theme analysis, autodriving, memoing, member checks, and - 
auditing. Four emergent dialectical substantive themes are dis- 
cussed: freedom versus rules, boundaries versus transitions, com- 
petition versus cooperation, and sacred versus profane. 


BELK, Russell W. (1985), Materialism: Trait Aspects of W Tse. David K. et al. (March 1989 
reget ieee <a ae eee 


780. BELLANTE, Don and Ann C. FOSTER (1984), Work- 


The relevance of materialism to consumer behavior is discussed. 
Materialism is advanced as a critical but neglected macro con- 
sumer-behavior issue. Measures for materialism and three sub- 
traits—envy, nongenerosity, and possessiveness—are presented 
and tested. The subtraits are compared over three generations of 
consumers from the same families, and measure validity is fur- 
ther explored via responses to a sentence completion task. Based 
on these results, a call is made for research into related macro 
consumer-behavior issues. 


BELK, Russell W. (1987), Material Values in the Com- 


ics: A Content Analysis of Comic Books Featuring 
Themes of Wealth, 14 (June), 26-42. 


During the past 40 years, four popular U.S. comic books have 
emphasized themes of extreme wealth: Archie, The Fox and the 
Crow, Uncle Scrooge, and Richie Rich. Collectively, these comics 
have provided potential models of the acquisition and use of 
wealth as well as models for human relationships between haves 
and have-nots. Whether such comic book treatments shape or 
merely reflect American material values during this period, they 
necessarily inform our understanding of the significance we at- 
tach to consuming and consuming ability in our evaluations of 
our own worth and that of others. These themes are analyzed 
both qualitatively and quantitatively to determine the nature of 
such models and messages. Content analyses reveal primarily so- 
cially desirable but ambivalent treatments of such themes. 


BELK, Russell W. (1988), Possessions and the Extended 


Self, 15 (September), 139-168. 


Our possessions are a major contributor to and reflection of our 
identities. A variety of evidence is presented supporting this sim- 
ple and compelling premise. Related streams of research are iden- 
tified and drawn upon in developing this concept and implica- 
tions are derived for consumer behavior. Because the construct 
of extended self involves consumer behavior rather than buyer 
behavior, it appears to be a much richer construct than previous 
formulations positing a relationship between self-concept and 
consumer brand choice. 


BELK, Russell W. and Richard W. POLLAY (1985), 


Images of Ourselves: The Good Life in Twentieth 
Century Advertising, 11 (March), 887-897. 


Using a longitudinal content analysis of advertisements appear- 
ing in popular U.S. magazines between 1900 and 1980, we assess 
the image of life depicted during this period. While little evidence 
is found to support some critics’ contention that advertising has 
visually portrayed a progressively more luxurious and comfort- 
able lifestyle, the themes employed in advertising do lend support 
to such an assertion. In addition, there is evidence that recent 
advertising has increasingly portrayed consumption as an end in 
itself rather than as a means to consumer well-being. 


BELK, Russell W., John F. SHERRY, Jr., and Melanie 


WALLENDORF (1988), A Naturalistic Inquiry 


ing Wives and Expenditure on Services, | 1 (Septem- 
ber), 700-707. 


The major focus of this research is the relationship between a 
wife’s employment and expenditure on time-saving services. 
Multiple regression analysis of data from the 1972-1973 Con- 
sumer Expenditure Survey indicates that two measures of the ex- 
tent of a wife’s participation in the labor force were influential in 
determining monetary outlay on services that are expected to be 
sensitive to the value of time. Other factors—such as family in- 
come, education, and stage of the family life cycle—also exert an 
impact on expenditure. Findings indicate that family expenditure 
on services is a complex process influenced by many factors be- 
sides a wife’s employment. 


BELTRAMINI, Richard F. see Peterson, Robert A. et al. 


(June 1985) 


BERKOWITZ, Michael K. and George H. HAINES, Jr. 


(1984), The Relationship Between Relative Attri- 
butes, Relative Preferences, and Market Share: The 
Case of Solar Energy in Canada, 11 (December), 
754-762. 


This paper presents a model of the relationship between relative 
attributes, relative preferences, and market share. It shows how 
parameters in the model may be estimated, using survey data to 
illustrate the estimation procedure. Use of the model and data for 
a new product are also discussed. The eventual market share of 
solar energy for residential heating in Canada is predicted using 
the procedures developed. 


BETTMAN, James R., Deborah Roedder JOHN, and 


Carol A. SCOTT (1986), Covariation Assessment 
by Consumers, 13 (December), 316-326. 


Two experiments were conducted to investigate the effect of prior 
beliefs and information format on consumers’ assessment of the 
relationship between price and quality for four frequently pur- 
chased grocery products. In these studies, consumers were shown 
sets of data, each of which presented ranks of 10 brands of a prod- 
uct category on price and quality. Contrary to prior research on 
illusory correlation, consumers’ estimates of covariation were rel- 
atively accurate and unaffected by the availability of relevant 
prior beliefs about the nature of the relationship between price 
and quality for grocery products in general or by format manipu- 
lations that varied the ease or difficulty of processing the data. 
These findings are discussed in terms of the effect of detailed in- 
structions, the availability of simple heuristics for processing 
rank-ordered data, differences between social and consumer per- 
ceptions, and the stages of consumer information processing 
most likely to be affected by prior beliefs. 


BETTMAN, James R. and Mita SUJAN (1987), Effects 


of Framing on Evaluation of Comparable and Non- 
comparable Alternatives by Expert and Novice 
Consumers, 14 (September), 141-154. 
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The study finds that framing, i.e., priming different decision cri- 
teria, influences evaluation outcomes for both expert and novice 
consumers when the alternatives are noncomparable and influ- 
ences evaluation outcomes for novices when the alternatives are 
comparable. The ready availability of a decision criterion, as op- 
posed to the lack of one, also alters consumers’ cognitive re- 
sponses for noncomparable sets to make these responses appear 
more like cognitive responses typical of comparable sets. One 
fundamental distinction between sets of noncomparable and 
comparable alternatives may be the ready availability of decision 
criteria versus the need to construct them, rather than any inher- 
ent differences in category types. 


BETTMAN, James R. see John, Deborah Roedder et al. 
(June 1986) 


BHALLA, Gaurav see Lastovicka, John L. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1987) 


BIEHAL, Gabriel and Dipankar CHAKRAVARTI 
(1986), Consumers’ Use of Memory and External 
Information in Choice: Macro and Micro Perspec- 
tives, 12 (March), 382-405. 


Eight issues analysing how consumers use memory and external 
information to make a brand choice are examined. Some subjects 
chose to use external information only, whereas others carried 
some of the information in differentially accessible memory 
stores. Protocol analysis showed that subjects making memory- 
based choices used a larger number and variety of processing op- 
erations. However, these subjects used less complex operations 
and also compartmentalized their processing of external and 
memory information. Memory accessibility was related to choice 
differences. The findings form the basis for a set of propositions 
about memory processes in consumer choice. 


BIERLEY, Calvin, Frances K. MCSWEENEY, and Re- 
nee VANNIEUWKERK (1985), Classical Condi- 
tioning of Preferences for Stimuli, 12 (December), 
316-323. 


Several authors have recently discussed the implications of classi- 
cal conditioning for consumer behavior (e.g., McSweeney and 
Bierley 1984; Nord and Peter 1980). However, little empirical 
evidence actually shows that classical conditioning can alter be- 
haviors that are of interest to consumer research. The present ex- 
periment provides some initial evidence that it can. In this experi- 
ment, preference ratings for stimuli that predicted pleasant music 
were significantly greater than preference ratings for stimuli that 
predicted the absence of music. These preferences also general- 
ized to other stimuli that resembled the ones actually used. 


BIERLEY, Calvin see Mcsweeney, Frances K. (Septem- 
ber 1984) 


BITHER, Stewart W. see Klein, Noreen M. (September 
1987) 


BIVENS, Gordon E. and Carol B. VOLKER (1986), A 
Value-Added Approach to Household Production: 
The Special Case of Meal Preparation, 13 (Septem- 
ber), 272-279. 


A value-added approach for valuing household production is pre- 
sented with application to household processing of foods into 
meals. Data are from the 1977-1978 USDA Household Food 
Consumption Survey. The cost of input (food) is subtracted from 
estimates of the value of output (meals) to yield value added 
within households. This amounts to an estimated 7 percent of the 
U.S. GNP that is unaccounted for. Value added was negatively 
associated with female employment. Household size, household 
income, and age of householder had small but statistically sig- 
nificant positive associations with value added. The mean net 
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value added through meal preparation was $33.82 per week when 
fuel and capital charges were subtracted. 


BLACK, William C. see Lichtenstein, Donald R. et al. 
(September 1988) 


BLAIR, Edward and Scot BURTON (1987), Cognitive 
Processes Used by Survey Respondents to Answer 
Behavioral Frequency Questions, 14 (September), 
280-288. 


Behavioral frequency questions are a common and important 
part of consumer surveys. The conventional model of how people 
answer such questions and how response errors occur has pre- 
sumed that respondents recall and enumerate specific behavioral 
episodes. Recent laboratory research, however, has shown that 
respondents use a variety of processes in answering such ques- 
tions. Results of this study confirm this finding in a field setting 
and show that task conditions impact response formulation pro- 
cesses. These results indicate that new models are needed for 
complete understanding of response errors in frequency data for 
a variety of behaviors of interest to consumer researchers. 


BLOCH, Peter H., Daniel L. SHERRELL, and Nancy 
M. RIDGWAY (1986), Consumer Search: An Ex- 
tended Framework, 13 (June), 119-126. 


While consumer search behavior has been studied for many 
years, its treatment has been limited to purchase contexts. This 
article defines ongoing search as search occurring outside of the 
purchase process, and places it within an overall framework for 
consumer search. In addition, it presents results of an exploratory 
study of ongoing search indicating that recreational or hedonic 
motives for ongoing search are more significant than practical, 
informational motives. This study also shows that product in- 
volvement is strongly linked to ongoing search and that ongoing 
searchers appear to be important elements in the marketplace. 


BLOCH, Peter H. see Lichtenstein, Donald R. et al. 
(September 1988) 


BLOCH, Peter H. see Richins, Marsha L. (September 
1986) 


BOWERS, Jean S. see Longstreth, Molly et al. (June 
1984) 


BRADFORD, John W. see Fraser, Cynthia (December 
1984) 


BRINBERG, David see Jaccard, James et al. (March 
1986) 


BROCKNER, Joel, Beth GUZZI, Julie KANE, Ellen 
LEVINE, and Kate SHAPLEN (1984), Organiza- 
tional Fundraising: Further Evidence on the Effect 
of Legitimizing Small Donations, 11 (June), 611- 
614. 


Prior research has shown that by legitimizing paltry donations 
in face-to-face contact with prospective donors, fundraisers may 
increase the amount of money allocated to highly visible charita- 
ble organizations. The present study suggests that this “‘legitimi- 
zation effect” also occurs when donors are requested to allocate 
funds to a relatively less well-known organization, through tele- 
phone as well as face-to-face contact. 


BROOKS, Michael A. and Peter E. EARL (1987), On 
the Implications of Jointness in a Normative Model 
of Behavior Based on an Activity Hierarchy, 14 (De- 
cember), 445-448. 





BROWN, Jacqueline Johnson and Peter H. REINGEN 


(1987), Social Ties and Word-of-Mouth Referral 
Behavior, 14 (December), 350-362. 


This article presents a network analysis of word-of-mouth referral 
behavior in a natural environment. The relational properties of 
tie strength and homophily were employed to examine referral 
behavior at micro and macro levels of inquiry. The study demon- 
strates different roles played by weak and strong social ties. At the 
macro level, weak ties displayed an important bridging function, 
allowing information to travel from one distinct subgroup of re- 
ferral actors to another subgroup in the broader social system. At 
the micro level, strong and homophilous ties were more likely to 
be activated for the flow of referral information. Strong ties were 
also perceived as more influential than weak ties, and they were 
more likely to be utilized as sources of information for related 
goods. 


BROWN, Jacqueline Johnson see Reingen, Peter H. et 


al. (December 1984) 


BRUCKS, Merrie (1985), The Effects of Product Class 


Knowledge on Information Search Behavior, 12 
(June), 1-16. 


The effects of prior knowledge about a product class on various 
characteristics of pre-purchase information search within that 
product class are examined. A new search task methodology is 
used that imposes only a limited amount of structure on the 
search task: subjects are not cued with a list of attributes, and 
the problem is not structured in a brand-by-attribute matrix. The 
results indicate that prior knowledge facilitates the acquisition of 
new information and increases search efficiency. The results also 
support the conceptual distinction between objective and subjec- 
tive knowledge. 


BRUCKS, Merrie (1988), Search Monitor: An Ap- 


proach for Computer-Controlled Experiments In- 
volving Consumer Information Search, 15 (June), 
117-121. 


This article describes a microcomputer program that can facili- 
tate research on consumer information search and decision mak- 
ing. Search Monitor is a menu-driven user interface with data 
collection and recording facilities. This article suggests research 
problems for which Search Monitor is appropriate and briefly de- 
scribes its features and options. 


BRUCKS, Merrie, Gary M. ARMSTRONG, and Mar- 


vin E. GOLDBERG (1988), Children’s Use of Cog- 
nitive Defenses Against Television Advertising: A 
Cognitive Response Approach, 14 (March), 471- 
482. 


This study employs a cognitive response approach using non-di- 
rective probes rather than direct questions to assess the effects 
of advertising knowledge and the presence of a cue on thoughts 
produced by 9 to 10-year-old children while watching commer- 
cials. The number of counterarguments produced indicates chil- 
dren’s use of cognitive defenses. The study found that advertising 
knowledge did not result in increased counterarguments against 
advertisements unless a cue was present to activate that knowl- 
edge. Direct questions (as opposed to nondirective probes) them- 
selves appear to activate advertising knowledge, thus overestimat- 
ing children’s actual use of cognitive defenses. 


BRYANT, W. Keith (1988), Durables and Wives’ Em- 


ployment Yet Again, 15 (June), 37-47. 


The literature examining the relationship between consumer du- 
rables expenditures and wives’ employment is analyzed. Several 
deficiencies in the literature are corrected in a revised model that 
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is estimated with data from the 1977-1978 Survey of Consumer 
Expenditures. This article concludes that durables expenditures 
and wives’ employment time are complements. 


BUCKLEY, M. Ronald see Cote, Joseph A. (March 


1988) 


BURKE, Marian C. and Julie A. EDELL (1986), Ad Re- | 


actions Over Time: Capturing Changes in the Real 
World, 13 (June), 114-118. 


Using a naturally occurring situation as a quasi-experiment, this 
article contrasts measures of attitude toward advertisements for 
groups of subjects with different potential levels of exposure to 
repeated airings of the ads during a four-month TV campaign. 
These measures were taken after several different periods of delay 
following subjects’ exposure to the ads. The results indicate that 
even with all of the confounding variables that exist in a natural 
viewing environment, subjects’ evaluations of the ads decline as 


. levels of potential exposure increase, though those evaluations 


return to their initial levels after an eight-month period of no ex- 
posure. A striking result, however, is that two different measures 
of attitude toward the ad show very different patterns over time. 
The article also presents exploratory evidence on the role of the 
initial likeability of the ad. 


BURKE, Marian Chapman see Edell, Julie A. (Decem- 


ber 1987) 


BURKE, Raymond R., Wayne S. DESARBO, Richard . 


L. OLIVER, and Thomas S. ROBERTSON (1988), 
Deception by Implication: An Experimental Inves- _ 
tigation, 14 (March), 483-494. 


A computer-based measurement procedure was developed to as- 
sess the deceptive effects of advertising claims. The study investi- 
gated various message forms identified in past research as having 
the potential to deceive the consumer by implying unrealistically 
high levels of brand attribute performance. Deception was as- 
sessed by comparing consumer responses to the questionable 
claims against responses to the presentation of no attribute infor- 
mation and true information. Results across a set of computer- 
constructed ads for hypothetical ibuprophen-based brands of 
pain reliever showed that expansions of literally true claims, and, - 
to a lesser extent, qualified expansionary claims, increased false 
brand attribute beliefs, affect, and purchase intentions in compar- 
ison to the control conditions. Implications for the detection of 
deceptive advertising claims are drawn. 


BURKE, Raymond R. and Thomas K. SRULL (1988), 


Competitive Interference and Consumer Memory 
for Advertising, 15 (June), 55-68. 


This article reports the results of three experiments that examine 
memory interference in an advertising context. In Experiment 1, 
consumer memory for a brand’s advertising was inhibited as a 
result of subsequent exposure to ads for other products in that 
manufacturer’s product line and ads for competing brands in the 
product class. Experiment 2 demonstrates analogous proactive 
interference effects. The results of Experiment 3 indicate that the 
presence of advertising for competitive brands changes the rela- 
tionship between ad repetition and consumer memory. Repeti- 
tion had a positive effect on recall only when there was little or _ 
no advertising for similar products. 


BURROUGHS, W. Jeffrey and Richard A. FEINBERG 


(1987), Using Response Latency to Assess Spokes- 
person Effectiveness, 14 (September), 295-299. 


A response latency methodology was developed and used to as- 

sess spokesperson effectiveness. Results indicate that when a 
product identification decision was primed by a correct spokes- 
person name, subjects were able to identify product names as 
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such significantly faster than when the decision was unprimed 
or misprimed. Based on the results of the latency experiment, 
characteristics of successful spokespersons were identified using 
multiple regression. Theoretical and methodological implica- 
tions of the response latency technique are discussed. 


BURTON, Scot see Blair, Edward (September 1987) 


BUYUKKURT, B. Kemal (1986), Integration of Seri- 
ally Sampled Price Information: Modeling and 
Some Findings, 13 (December), 357-373. 


Focusing on the perceived value of an observed basket of items 
as the dependent variable, the article suggests several rival models 
of integrating serially sampled price information. Within this 
context, perceptual implications of different discount structures 
are noted. Also, a computer-controlled laboratory experiment is 
reported that attempts to provide guidance for subsequent studies 
that may compare the suggested models. The results suggest that 
(1) store-profile effects persist after exposure to price information, 
(2) primacy effects are statistically significant but not strong, and 
(3) a large number of noticeable discounts lead to a higher per- 
ceived value than a small number of extreme discounts. 


es 


CALDER, Bobby J. and Alice M. TYBOUT (1987), 
What Consumer Research Is. . . , 14 (June), 136- 
140. 


CALDER, Bobby J. see Sternthal, Brian et al. (June 
1987) 


CAMARGO, Eduardo G. see Sherry, John F., Jr. (Sep- 
tember), 1987 


CAPON, Noel and Roger DAVIS (1984), Basic Cogni- 
tive Ability Measures as Predictors of Consumer In- 
formation Processing Strategies, 11 (June), 551- 
563. 


The performance of adult females on information acquisition 
tasks is shown to be related to their performance on information 
integration tasks; both are shown to be related to basic measures 
of cognitive ability derived from formal operations theory. 


CARLSON, Les and Sanford GROSSBART (1988), Pa- 
rental Style and Consumer Socialization of Chil- 
dren, 15 (June), 77-94. 


Parents play a major role in children’s consumer socialization but 
little is known about differences in parents’ consumer socializa- 
tion tendencies. In this article, we examine the thesis that these 
tendencies can be predicted from parents’ general socialization 
styles. Results indicate that mothers with alternative parental 
styles differ in communicating with children about consumption, 
number of consumer socialization goals, restricting and monitor- 
ing consumption and media exposure, and views on advertising. 
Contrary to expectations, mothers with differential styles do not 
differ in granting consumption autonomy to children. 


CELSI, Richard L. and Jerry C. OLSON (1988), The 
Role of Involvement in Attention and Comprehen- 
sion Processes, 15 (September), 210-224. 


We present the results of a study designed to test several hypothe- 
ses concerning the effects of intrinsic and situational sources of 
personal relevance on felt involvement and on the amount of at- 
tention and comprehension effort, the focus of attention and 
comprehension processes, and the extent of cogiitive elaboration 
during comprehension. Felt involvement is a motivational state 
that affects the extent and focus of consumers’ attention and com- 
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prehension processes, and thus the specific meanings that are pro- 
duced. The results of the study provide strong evidence that felt 
involvement plays a motivational role in consumers’ attention 
and comprehension processes. 


CHAKRAVARTI, Dipankar see Biehal, Gabriel (March 


1986) 


CHAO, Paul see Erickson, Gary M. et al. (September 


1984) 


CHATTOPADHYAY, Amitava and Joseph W. ALBA 


(1988), The Situational Importance of Recall and 
Inference in Consumer Decision Making, 15 (June), 
1-12. 


An experiment, which examines the relationship between cogni- 
tion and attitude toward a product as a function of time and the 
presence of information about a competing product, is described. 
A scheme, which partitions cognitive responses into categories on 
the basis of their relative abstractness and, therefore, memorabil- 
ity, is proposed. Results show that the proposed scheme accounts 
for a significant amount of attitude variance and outperforms the 
traditional cognitive response scheme, especially after a delay. 
Results also show that, contrary to recent theory and research 
regarding the lack of correlation between attitude and recall, re- 
call can be a predictor of attitude given the proper context and a 
theoretically justifiable recall measure. 


CHESTNUT, Robert W. see Holbrook, Morris B. et al. 


(September 1984) 


CHILDERS, Terry L. and Michael J. HOUSTON 


(1984), Conditions for a Picture-Superiority Effect 
on Consumer Memory, | | (September), 643-654. 


Based on three explanations of imagery effects on memory, 
hypotheses regarding the conditions under which pictorial ads are 
or are not remembered better than verbal-only ads are generated 
and tested. The memorability of brand names semantically re- 
lated to product class was tested in pictorial versus verbal-only 
form under various conditions. The results indicate that picture 
superiority occurs in both immediate and delayed recall tasks 
when processing is directed at appearance features. Verbal-only 
stimuli are recalled as well as pictures in immediate recall but 
become inferior once again in delayed recall, when processing is 
directed at the semantic content of the ads. 


CHILDERS, Terry L., Michael J. HOUSTON, and Su- 


san E. HECKLER (1985), Measurement of Individ- 
ual Differences in Visual Versus Verbal Information 
Processing, 12 (September), 125-134. 


The examination of individual differences in consumer informa- 
tion processing is an emerging area of research within both mar- 
keting and consumer behavior. In this article, we report on two 
studies that focus on ability versus preference for imaginal or vi- 
sual processing. The first study assesses the psychometric proper- 
ties of frequently used measures of imaginal processing ability 
and preference; the study’s results were somewhat supportive of 
the two ability measures but not supportive of the preference 
measure. The second study proposes and tests a new measure 
of processing preference—the Style of Processing (SOP) scale— 
which exhibits internal consistency as well as discriminant and 
criterion validity. 


CHURCHILL, Gilbert A., Jr., see Friedman, Margaret 


L. (March 1987) 


COHEN, Joel B. and Kunal BASU (1987), Alternative 


Models of Categorization: Toward a Contingent 
Processing Framework, 13 (March), 455-472. 





Widely different accounts of how people categorize new instances 
have been advanced in recent years. This article reviews these 
alternative formulations with a particular focus on the use of con- 
crete category exemplars (from prior experience) as an alternative 
to category-defining rules and prototypes. It advances a contin- 
gent processing formulation that emphasizes the flexibility of the 
information processing system in its response to important con- 
textual factors, and describes empirical procedures usefu! in iden- 
tifying categorization processes. 


COLE, Catherine A. see John, Deborah Roedder (De- 


cember 1986) 


COOPER, Lee G. (1987), Do We Need Critical Relativ- 


ism? Comments on “On Method in Consumer Re- 
search,” 14 (June), 126-127. 


CORFMAN, Kim P. and Donald R. LEHMANN 


(1987), Models of Cooperative Group Decision- 
Making and Relative Influence: An Experimental 
Investigation of Family Purchase Decisions, 14 
(June), 1-13. 


A conceptual framework is developed that provides a description 
of group decision-making processes in conflict situations. Se- 
lected implications of this framework as it applies to family pur- 
chase tasks are tested using experimental data provided by cou- 
ples making sequences of product choice decisions. Models tested 
include power-related resources and power use-related goals as 
determinants of relative influence. Results indicate that relative 
preference intensity and the outcomes of preceding joint deci- 
sions consistently made the strongest contributions to relative in- 
fluence. 


COTE, Joseph A. and M. Ronald BUCKLEY (1988), 


Measurement Error and Theory Testing in Con- 
sumer Research: An Illustration of the Importance 
of Construct Validation, 14 (March), 579-582. 


There have been numerous calls to improve measures of con- 
sumer behavior constructs, yet theoretical relationships are often 
evaluated in the absence of validity. This article presents an illus- 
tration of the impact of measurement error upon theory testing. 
We hope that this will highlight the need to improve construct 
measures that are used in consumer behavior research. 


COTE, Joseph A., James MCCULLOUGH, and Mi- 


chael D. REILLY (1985), Effects of Unexpected Sit- 
uations on Behavior-Intention Differences: A Gar- 
bology Analysis, 12 (September), 188-194. 


This study explores the usefulness of unanticipated situational 
occurrences for explaining the disparity between stated intention 
and actual behavior for 15 commonly consumed food and bever- 
age products. Unlike previous research on unexpected situations, 
actual situational occurrences were monitored for effects on ac- 
tual consumption (measured by garbage analysis and self-report). 
The results show that behavior-intention inconsistency is partly 
attributable to unexpected situations. 


COURSEY, Don L. (1985), A Normative Model of Be- 


havior Based Upon an Activity Hierarchy, 12 
(June), 64-73. 


This paper integrates the psychological framework ofa preference 
hierarchy with the economic framework used to analyze the allo- 
cation of time and commodities. Residual income available to an 
activity is found to be the primary determinant of the level of an 
activity’s time and commodity demands and the most important 
variable affecting marginal consumption of new commodities. 


COURSEY, Don L. (1988), Preference Trees, Preference 


Hierarchies, and Consumer Behavior, 15 (Decem- 
ber), 407-409. 
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COVENEY, Anne R. see Longstreth, Molly et al. (June 
1984) 


COX, Anthony D. see Cox, Dena S. (June 1988) 


COX, Dena S. and Anthony D. COX (1988), What Does 
Familiarity Breed? Complexity as a Moderator of 
Repetition Effects in Advertisement Evaluation, 15 
(June), 111-116. 


This article examines how consumers’ attitudes toward advertise- 
ments are affected by their previous exposure to them. The results 
of our experiment suggest that the effects of exposure on ad atti- 
tudes may be moderated by the complexity of the advertisement: 
evaluations of coinplex ads become more positive with exposure, 
while those of simple ads do not. This finding may help explain 
why previous studies of ad exposure effects have yielded mixed 
results. 


CURRY, David J. and David J. FAULDS (1986), Index- 
ing Product Quality: Issues, Theory, and Results, 13 
(June), 134-145. 


D 


DAVIS, Harry L., Stephen J. HOCH, and E. K. Easton 
RAGSDALE (1986), An Anchoring and Adjust- 
ment Model of Spousal Predictions, 13 (June), 25- 
37. 


How do we predict the preferences of other people? This article 
proposes an anchoring and adjustment process where we anchor 
on our own preferences and attempt to adjust for ways in which 
we are likely to differ from others. In five experiments, 220 hus- 
bands and wives predicted the preferences of their spouses for 20 
new product concepts. Both husbands and wives anchored 
heavily on their own preferences. Moreover, they consistently ad- 
justed for beliefs about the relative influence that their spouses 
would wield on the purchase decision for each of the concepts. 
On average, people were not very accurate in predicting spousal 
preferences. Almost half of the people would have been more ac- 
curate by simply reporting their own preferences. Most of the 
subjects had difficulty isolating systematic adjustment factors 
that were more diagnostic of spousal preferences than their own 
preferences. 


DAVIS, Roger see Capon, Noel (June 1984) 


DEIGHTON, John (1984), The Interaction of Advertis- 
ing and Evidence, 1 1 (December), 763-770. 


Recent advertising research appears to neglect the role of evi-: 
dence in persuasion. From work on confirmatory bias in the field 

of behavioral decision theory, this paper argues for an interaction 

between advertising and evidence on evaluations, and finds ex- 

perimental support for the interaction. Implications are drawn 

for advertising testing and for hierarchy models of advertising 

effects. 


DEKLEVA, Christine see Sujan, Mita (December 1987) 


DESARBO, Wayne S. and Geert DE SOETE (1984), On 
the Use of Hierarchical Clustering for the Analysis 
of Nonsymmetric Proximities, 11 (June), 601-610. 


Rao and Sabavala (1981) recently proposed a hierarchical cluster-_ 
ing methodology applied to normalized brand switching matrices 
to assess competitive market structure. We introduce a recently 
developed clustering method that appears to be more suited to 
the analysis of such nonsymmetric data, and describe an applica- 
tion and comparison of the various approaches. 


DESARBO, Wayre S. see Burke, Raymond R. et al. 
(March 1988) 
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DESARBO, Wayne S. see Oliver, Richard L. (March 


1988) 


DESHPANDE, Rohit, Wayne D. HOYER, and Naveen 


DONTHU (1986), The Intensity of Ethnic A ffilia- 
tion: A Study of the Sociology of Hispanic Con- 
sumption, 13 (September), 214-220. 


Although there has been little recent work dealing with the sociol- 
ogy of consumption, what exists has assumed that there is a gen- 
eral homogeneity within subcultures—i.e., that consumers 
within a particular subculture exhibit similar consumption pat- 
terns. This article examines one subculture (Hispanic consumers) 
and uses recent developments in sociology and anthropology to 
show that most work on the Hispanic market has overlooked cer- 
tain major ethnic identification differences between groups of 
Hispanics. Implications of these differences for future research 
and theory on consumer subcultures are developed based on an 
empirical study comparing Hispanic and Anglo Americans. 
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larization hypothesis, two-person groups tend to magnify the 
power manipulation—i.e., group size interacts with power posi- 
tion on post-bargaining attitudes and system performance. 


E 


EARL, Peter E. see Brooks, Michael A. (December 


1987) 


EDELL, Julie A. and Marian Chapman BURKE (1987), 


The Power of Feelings in Understanding Advertis- 
ing Effects, 14 (December), 421-433. 


This research investigates the role of feelings in understanding 
advertising effects. We conducted two studies to examine (1) 
whether feelings occur as a result of viewing television commer- 
cials, (2) the relative importance of feelings and judgments of the 
ad’s characteristics on several advertising outcomes, and (3) the 


variation in the importance of feelings giver: different ad charac- 
teristics. We found that (1) negative and positive feelings co-oc- 
cur; (2) both are important predictors of the ad’s effectiveness; 
(3) feelings contribute uniquely to attitude toward the ad, beliefs 
about the brand’s attributes, and attitude toward the brand; and 
(4) the relative importance of feelings and judgments of the ad’s 
characteristics varies based on the extent to which the ad is trans- 
formational and informational. 


EDELL, Julie A. see Burke, Marian C. (June 1986) 


EHRENBERG, Andrew S. C. see Barwise, T. Patrick 
(June 1987) 


EKSTROM, Karin M. see Foxman, Ellen R. et al. 
(March 1989) 


ELMORE-YALCH, Rebecca see Yalch, Richard F. 
(June 1984) 


ENGLE, Randall W. see Stuart, Elnora W. et al. (De- 
cember 1987) 


ERICKSON, Gary M. and Johny K. JOHANSSON 


DE SOETE, Geert see Desarbo, Wayne S. (June 1984) 


DIAMOND, William D. (1988), The Effect of Probabil- 
ity and Consequence Levels on the Focus of Con- 
sumer Judgments in Risky Situations, 15 (Septem- 
ber), 280-283. 


Consumer information processing is examined in two types of 
risky purchase situations: Higin-Probability/Low-Consequences 
situations are similar to purchases of new grocery products and 
Low-Probability/High-Consequences situations are similar to 
purchases of airline tickets. Prospect theory is drawn upon to hy- 
pothesize that probabilities will be more important to consumers 
in HPLC situations and that consequences will be more impor- 
tant to them in LPHC situations. Experimental data confirm this 
hypothesis. Protocol data indicate that people judging LPHC sit- 
uations process information differently than described by pros- 
pect theory. Potential implications for warranties and related 
communications are discussed. 


DILLON, William R., Donald G. FREDERICK, and 
Vanchai TANGPANICHDEE (1985), Decision Is- 


sues in Building Perceptual Product Spaces with 
Multi-Attribute Rating Data, 12 (June), 47-63. 


This paper considers decisions that face consumer researchers as 
they implement a perceptual product space analysis based on 
multi-attribute rating data. Decisions that affect the structure of 
the derived perceptual product space solution can be grouped 
into six major categories relating to issues of (1) data input, (2) 
mode, (3) preprocessing transformation, (4) choice/preference 
modeling, (5) technique, and (6) solution. The major difficulties 
of each decision area are explicated, and specific recommenda- 
tions are provided whenever possible. 


DONTHU, Naveen see Deshpande, Rohit et al. (Sep- 


tember 1986) 


DUBE-RIOUX, Laurette see Schmitt, Bernd H. et al. 


(June 1988) 


DWYER, F. Robert (1984), Are Two Better than One? 


Bargaining Behavior and Outcomes in an Asym- 
metrical Power Relationship, | 1 (September), 680- 
693. 


Many consumer transactions are characterized by bargaining be- 
tween parties holding unequal power positions. The group polar- 
ization hypothesis suggests that the effects of group size will differ 
for high- and low-power bargainers. Accordingly, power position 
and size of bargaining unit (one, two) were manipulated in a 
threat-vulnerable 2 x 2 game. Factor effects on economic perfor- 
mance, communication style, and post-bargairing attitudes were 
examined at the unit and system levels. Supporting the group po- 


(1985), The Role of Price in Multi-Attribute Prod- 
uct Evaluations, 12 (September), 195-199. 


The potentially multifaceted role of price in product evaluations 
is investigated with an empirical analysis of surveyed beliefs, atti- 
tudes, and intentions regarding automobile brands. It is found 
that price beliefs both influence and are influenced by beliefs 
about a brand’s quality, thereby contributing to the attribution 
definition process. However, price is not a significant determi- 
nant of overall attitude. It is also found that price becomes a nega- 
tive factor when behavioral intentions are involved, lending sup- 
port to an economic interpretation of price. 


ERICKSON, Gary M., Johny K. JOHANSSON, and 


Paul CHAO (1984), Image Variables in Multi-Attri- 
bute Product Evaluations: Country-of-Origin 
Effects, 11 (September), 694--699. 


An empirical investigation is conducted to determine the effects 
of image variables on beliefs and attitudes in the multi-attribute 
model framework. Simultaneous equation regression is used to 
estimate a model linking a particular type of image variable, 
country of origin, to attitudes and beliefs obtained through a sur- 
vey of evaluations of automobile alternatives. The results indi- 
cate that country of origin affects beliefs but not attitudes. 


F 


FARLEY, John U. see Tan, Chin Tiong (March 1987) 


FAULDS, David J. see Curry, David J. (June 1986) 
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i 
FEINBERG, Richard A. (1986), Credit Cards as Spend- 


ing Facilitating Stimuli: A Conditioning Interpreta- 
tion, 13 (December), 348-356. 


Four experiments and one study were conducted to test the hy- 
pothesis that stimuli associated with spending can elicit spending 
responses. In all experiments, credit card stimuli were either pres- 
ent or absent in situations in which subjects were given an oppor- 
tunity to spend. Credit card stimuli directed spending such that 
the probability, speed, or magnitude of spending was enhanced 
in the presence of credit card cues. A conditioning explanation 
was used to interpret the results. 


FEINBERG, Richard A. see Burroughs, W. Jeffrey (Sep- 


tember 1987) 


FILIATRAULT, Pierre see Hutton, R. Bruce et al. (De- 


cember 1986) 


FLORSHEIM, Renée see Gorn, Gerald J. (March 1985) 
FOLKES, Valerie S. (1988), Recent Attribution Re- 


search in Consumer Behavior: A Review and New 
Directions, 14 (March), 548-565. 


Recent consumer behavior research testing attribution theory 
principles is summarized and critiqued. Most studies on anteced- 
ents of causal inferences focus on how information about a prod- 
uct influences attributions, how the discounting effect influences 
liking for products, and how self-perception processes influence 
willingness to participate in marketing research. Research exam- 
ining consequences of causal inferences focuses on product satis- 
faction. Major trends in attribution theory and future research 
directions are indicated. 


FOLKES, Valerie S. (1988), The Availability Heuristic 
and Perceived Risk, 15 (June), 13-23. 


Four studies using a variety of methodologies and products find 
that the availability heuristic (the ease with which one can bring 
to mind exemplars of an event) influences consumers’ judgments 
about the likelihood of products failing. Based on past research 
showing that distinctiveness increases availability, a laboratory 
experiment (Study 1) manipulated distinctiveness of incidents 
describing a product failing or succeeding. Study 2 used a similar 
methodology, but relates attention to product failure estimates. 
Study 3 is a field study examining product failure distinctiveness 
and failure estimates. In Study 4, self-reported ease in recalling 
failure incidents is correlated with judged likelihood of product 
failure, whereas ease of recalling success incidents is correlated 
with judged likelihood of product success. 


FOLKES, Valerie S., Susan KOLETSKY, and John L. 


GRAHAM (1987), A Field Study of Causal Infer- 
ences and Consumer Reaction: The View from the 
Airport, 13 (March), 534-539. 


A field study was conducted at an airport to examine the relation- 
ships among attributions, affects, and behavioral responses of 
consumers experiencing a product failure. Ninety-seven passen- 
gers on delayed flights were interviewed about their attributions 
for the delay, their affective reactions, the importance of on-time 
arrival, their propensity to complain about the problem, and their 
desire to fly the same airline again. A path analysis indicates that 
attributions had not only direct effects on desire to complain 
about the problem and to fly the same airline, but also indirect 
effects, mediated by anger at the airline. 


FORD, Gary T. and Ruth Ann SMITH (1987), Inferen- 


tial Beliefs in Consumer Evaluations: An Assess- 
ment of Alternative Processing Strategies, 14 (De- 
cember), 363-371. 


The purpose of this research is to investigate the processing strate- 
gies consumers use to form inferences about missing product in- 
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formation. We evaluate the relative effect of attribute informa- 
tion about a partially described brand and about other fully de- 
scribed brands, the effect of attribute intercorrelations, and the 
effect of prompting inferences. We find that attribute information 
about a partially described brand has a greater influence than that 
about fully described competitive brands, that highly correlated 
attributes more consistently influence inferences, and that 
prompting inferences produces substantially different results 
than less intrusive measures. 


FORNELL, Claes see Johnson, Michael D. (September 
1987) 


FOSTER, Ann C. see Bellante, Don (September 1984) 


FOSTER, Brian L. see Reingen, Peter H. et al. (Decem- _ 
ber 1984) 


FOXMAN, Ellen R., Patriya S. TANSUHAJ, and Karin 
M. EKSTROM (1989), Family Members’ Percep- 
tions of Adolescents’ Influence in Family Decision 
Making, 15 (March), 482-491. 


Influence perceptions of mothers, fathers, and one adolescent 
child are compared to document structural relationships between 
parents and children in family decision making. Family triads are 
found to disagree in their perceptions of adolescent influence on 
both a broad selection of specific products and general influence 
in family decision processes. Mothers, fathers, and children, how- 
ever, all rate children as having some influence in purchase deci- 
sions for a variety of products. A “household” measure of percep- — 
tions of general adolescent influence in purchase decisions is con- 
structed and the antecedents of agreement or disagreement 
among family members are explored, yielding propositions for 
future research. 


FRASER, Cynthia and John W. BRADFORD (1984), 
Competitive Market Structure Analysis: A Reply, 
11 (December), 842-847. 


FRASER, Cynthia, Robert E. HITE, and Paul L. 
SAUER (1983), Increasing Contributions in Solici- 
tation Campaigns: The Use of Large and Smal] An- 
chorpoints, 15 (September), 284-287. 


Charitable contribution requests including legitimization of pal- 
try contributions or a large anchorpoint are examined. Results 
show that a large anchorpoint increases average contributions, 
legitimization of paltry contributions enhances compliance rates, 
and the combined use of a large anchorpoint and legitimization 
of paltry contributions does not significantly alter compliance or 
contribution sizes. 


FREDERICK, Donald G. see Dillon, William R. et al. 
(June 1985) 


FRIEDMAN, Margaret L. and Gilbert A. CHUR- 
CHILL, Jr. (1987), Using Consumer Perceptions 
and a Contingency Approach to Improve Health 
Care Delivery, 13 (March), 492-510. 


This study investigates whether insights provided by personal in- 
fluence research might enhance physician effectiveness in patient 
encounters. Specifically, this article considers how the use of so- 
cial power behaviors, which are particularly relevant to the pa- 
tient-physician relationship, might be used in a contingent fash- 
ion to achieve maximum effectiveness, as judged by patients. We 
hypothesize that the effectiveness of expert and legitimate, refer- 
ent, and coercive social power behaviors are contingent upon two 
aspects of the medical situation: (1) the riskiness of the situation, 
and (2) whether the patient and physician are meeting for the first 
time or have an ongoing relationship. We found that the effec- 
tiveness of expert and legitimate social power behaviors, in terms 
of patient satisfaction, compliance, and action, was contingent 
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on the aspects of the situation that were manipulated. On the 
other hand, high-referent and low-coercive power were preferred 
by patients regardless of the situation. The specific implications 
of these findings are discussed, with special attention given to the 
difficulty of operationalizing situation variables. 


FRIEDMAN, Monroe (1985), The Changing Language 


of a Consumer Society: Brand Name Usage in Pop- 
ular American Novels in the Postwar Era, 11 
(March), 927-938. 


This study seeks to understand the impact of commercial prac- 
tices on American popular language by examining the usage 
made since World War II of brand names and generic names in 
the texts ofa selected set of bestselling American novels. The vari- 
ous study findings lend support to the charges made by critics of 
increasing commercial influence in the American popular lan- 
guage of the postwar era. The findings also point to the emergence 
of a promotional practice, called “word-of-author advertising,” 
with important implications for marketers, consumers, and con- 
sumer researchers. 


FRIEDMAN, Monroe (1987), Survey Data on Owner- 


Reported Car Problems: How Useful to Prospective 
Purchasers of Used Cars?, 14 (December), 434-439. 


This study assesses the predictive validity of aggregate frequency 
data yielded by Consumer Reports’ annual surveys of problems 
experienced by owners of used cars. For cars representing each of 
five model years (1975-1979), bivariate and multivariate correla- 
tional techniques were used to analyze the data of six annual sur- 
veys. The data report owner problems experienced in 15 to 17 
individual categories as well as an overall category. The study 
findings indicate that each year’s reported frequencies of prob- 
lems are highly predictive of next year’s, both for the overall and 
individual categories. Predictability was found to differ signifi- 
cantly by individual problem category and by the recency of the 
survey data. Policy implications of the findings are discussed for 
consumer magazines, such as Consumer Reports, and for con- 
sumer educators and consumer researchers. 


G 


GAETH, Gary J. and Timothy B. HEATH (1987), The 


Cognitive Processing of Misleading Advertising in 
Young and Old Adults: Assessment and Training, 
14 (June), 43-54. 


Three experiments evaluated the impact of misleading advertis- 
ing on old and young adult consumers in terms of: (a) susceptibil- 
ity to misleading advertising techniques, (b) ability to discrimi- 
nate between nonmisleading and potentially misleading advertis- 
ing claims, and (c) responsiveness to training. Although there 
were no differences when subjects responded from memory (Ex- 
periment 1), young adults were less susceptible to misleading 
techniques when advertisements were available during assess- 
ment (Experiment 2). Finally, training reduced susceptibility in 
both groups, although it also reduced discrimination in the young 
adults (Experiment 3). These findings were discussed in terms of 
potential age-related cognitive and cohort differences. 


GAETH, Gary J. see Levin, Irwin P. (December 1988) 
GARDNER, Mery] Paula (1985), Mood States and Con- 


sumer Behavior: A Critica: Review, 12 (December), 
281-300. 


A conceptual framework is presented that depicts both the medi- 
ating role of mood states and their potential importance in con- 
sumer behavior. Reviewing findings from the psychological liter- 
ature indicates that mood states have direct and indirect effects 
on behavior, evaluation, and recall. The scope and limitations of 
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these effects are addressed, and the implications for consumer 
behavior in three areas—service encounters, point-of-purchase 
stimuli, and communications (context and content)—are exam- 
ined. Finally, the potential feasibility and viability of mood-re- 
lated approaches to marketing research and practice are dis- 
cussed. 


GATIGNON, Hubert and Thomas S. ROBERTSON 


(1985), A Propositional Inventory for New Diffu- 
sion Research, 11 (March), 849-867. 


The diffusion theory literature offers a fairly well-developed con- 
ceptual framework for the study of communications. As devel- 
oped across a number of disciplines, diffusion applies to the flow 
of information, ideas, and products; its uniqueness is its focus 
on interpersonal communication transfer. This paper offers new 
theoretical propositions to advance consumer diffusion research 
and to provide a foundation for diffusion modeling. 


GENSCH, Dennis H. and Rajshekhar G. JAVALGI 


(1987), The Influence of Involvement on Disaggre- 
gate Attribute Choice Models, 14 (June), 71-82. 


The state of the art in applying the various disaggregate choice 
algorithms is to assume homogeneity of choice process within 
the population being analyzed. This article uses the involvement 
variable a priori to categorize the (sample) population into a high- 
involvement segment using a model that assumes a simultaneous 
or alternative processing approach and a low-involvement seg- 
ment using a model that assumes a hierarchical or an attribute 
processing approach. Empirical results indicate increased predic- 
tive accuracy and diagnostic information that is more closely re- 
lated to established consumer behavior theory. 


GENTRY, James W. see Painton, Scott (September 


1985) 


GERBING, David W. and James C. ANDERSON 


(1984), On the Meaning of Within-Factor Corre- 
lated Measurement Errors, 11 (June), 572-580. 


The meaning of correlated measurement errors is discussed 
within a hierarchical framework of error terms provided by true 
score, first-order factor, and second-order factor models: random 
error, indicator specific error, and group specific error, respec- 
tively. Group specific error can be represented either as extrane- 
ous first-order factors or as unwanted components of first-order 
factors that define a second-order factor. The uncritical use of 
correlated measurement errors without theoretical justification is 
shown to lead merely to more acceptable fit while obfuscating a 
more meaningful theoretical structure. 


GILLY, Mary C. and Valarie A. ZEITHAML (1985), 


The Elderly Consumer and Adoption of Technolo- 
gies, 12 (December), 353-357. 


The study investigated adoption of several key consumer-related 
technologies by the elderly. Specifically, the adoption of scanner- 
equipped grocery stores, electronic funds transfer, automated 
teller machines, and custom telephone calling services was com- 
pared in an eldcrly and a nonelderly sample of consumers. Re- 
sults indicated that lower percentages of the elderly group were 
in the trial and adoption stages for most of the innovations. How- 
ever, elderly consumers were more likely to adopt electronic 
funds transfer. The elderly also used sources of information to 
different degrees than did the nonelderly to learn about inno- 
vations. 


GLAZER, Rashi (1984), Multiattribute Perceptual Bias 


as Revealing of Preference Structure, 11 (June), 
510-521. 


The assumed separation between judgments of preference and 
perception typical of most formal multiattribute decision-mak- 
ing models is questioned in favor of an information-processing 





formulation in which systematic perceptual errors are associated 
with, and revealing of, underlying preferences. A model and 
methodology is proposed for measuring the preference—percep- 
tion interaction and hypotheses about such interdependencies 
are tested in a laboratory experiment. 


GLAZER, Rashi see Kahn, Barbara E. et al. (June 1987) 
GOERING, Patricia A. (1985), Effects of Product Trial 


on Consumer Expectations, Demand, and Prices, 
12 (June), 74-82. 


Product quality is often unknown to consumers when they make 
their pur-» sing decisions. Demand is thus based on expectations 
rather than on complete information. This paper models the 
effects of private information acquired through product trial on 
consumer expectations, demand, and prices. These effects de- 
pend on the quality of the product relative to consumer prior 
expectations, consumer perceptions of quality, consumer expec- 
tation revision mechanisms, and the number of purchasers. 


GOLDBERG, Marvin E. and Gerald J. GORN (1987), 


Happy and Sad TV Programs: How They Affect Re- 
actions to Commercials, 14 (December), 387-403. 


Relative to a sad TV program, a happy program induced: (1) a 
happier mood as viewers watched both program and commer- 
cials, (2) greater perceived commercial effectiveness, (3) more 
affectively positive cognitive responses, and (4) to some extent, 
better recall. A main effect for commercial type was also noted, 
with emotional commercials leading to generally more positive 
reactions than informational commercials. A significant pro- 
gram-by-commercial interaction was obtained for the viewer’s 
mood during the commercial, with the program effect greater for 
those viewing emotional commercials than for those viewing in- 
formational commercials. 


GOLDBERG, Marvin E. see Brucks, Merrie et al. 


(March 1988) 


GOLDSTEIN, Robert see Rothschild, Michael L. et al. 


(September 1988) 


GORN, Gerald J. and Renée FLORSHEIM (1985), The 


Effects of Commercials for Adult Products on Chil- 
dren, 11 (March), 962-967. 


The present study investigated the effect on children of exposure 
to TV commercials for adult products. An experiment was con- 
ducted testing the effects of exposure to commercials for lipstick 
and diet drinks. It was hypothesized that the effects would be 
greater for lipstick than for diet drinks, since the sample of nine- 
and ten-year-old girls utilized in this study saw themselves using 
that product in the future. The results indicated that lipstick TV 
commercials can influence children’s perceptior of the products 
and brands that are associated with being an adult and thus per- 
haps the products and brands they should consume in the future. 
The results suggest that even if children are nct presently con- 
sumers of a product class, exposure to TV advertising for these 
products may influence the perspective children have of the adult 
world. 


GORN, Gerald J. and Charles B. WEINBERG (1984), 


The Impact of Comparative Advertising on Percep- 
tion and Attitude: Some Positive Findings, 1 1 (Sep- 
tember), 719-727. 


The effects of comparative versus noncomparative advertising 
were tested in an experiment across three product categories (cig- 
arettes, golf balls, toothpastes). A series of dependent variables— 
perception, attitude, and cognitive response to the ads—was in- 
vestigated. Comparative advertising by a challenger, a brand not 
the category leader, resulted in increased brand similarity be- 
tween the challenger and leader. The results held whether an ad 
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for the leader was present or not. Other effects of comparative 
versus noncomiparative ads were also observed. 


GORN, Gerald J. see Goldberg, Marvin E. (December 


1987) 


GRAHAM, John L., Dong Ki KIM, Chi-Yuan LIN, and 


Michael ROBINSON (1988), Buyer-Seller Negotia- 
tions Around the Pacific Rim: Differences in Fun- 
damental Exchange Processes, 15 (June), 48-54. 


The determinants of buyer-seller negotiations in four cultures are 
investigated in a laboratory simulation. One hundred thirty-eight 
American, 54 Chinese, 42 Japanese, and 38 Korean business peo- 
ple participated in a two-person, buyer-seller, intracultural nego- 
tiation simulation. In negotiations between Americans, the use of 
more problem-solving bargaining strategies positively influenced 
negotiation outcomes. In negotiations between Chinese, more 
competitive strategies led to better results. In Japanese and Ko- 
rean negotiations, buyers achieved higher economic rewards than 
sellers. In all four cultures, bargainers were more satisfied with 
negotiation outcomes when partners were rated more attractive. 


GRAHAM, John L. see Folkes, Valerie S. et al. (March 


1987) 


GRAYSON, Mark W. see Holbrook, Morris B. (Decem- 


ber 1986) 


GREEN, Paul E., Kristiaan HELSEN, and Bruce 


SHANDLER (1988), Conjoint Internal Validity 
Under Alternative Profile Presentations, 15 (De- 
cember), 392-397. 


Recent research suggests that using orthogonal arrays in full-pro- 
file conjoint may fail to provide adequate internal validity when 
the validation set consists of Pareto optimal profiles or when 
prices covary with the rest of the profiles’ attribute levels. This 
study’s findings indicate that partworths calibrated in the wrong 
environment predict a holdout sample as well as those calibrated 
in the correct (validation) environment do. 


GREENLEAF, Eric A. see Holbrook, Morris B. et al. 


(September 1984) 


GREENWALD, Anthony G. and Clark LEAVITT 


(1984), Audience Involvement in Advertising: Four 
Levels, 11 (June), 581-592. 


The effectiveness of advertising messages is widely believed to be 

moderated by audience involvement. In this paper, psychological 

theories of attention and levels of processing are used to establish 

a framework that can accommodate the major consumer behav- 

ior theories of audience involvement. Four levels of involvement 

are identified (in order from low to high) as preattention, focal: 
attention, comprehension, and elaboration. These levels allocate’ 
increasing attentional capacity to a message source, as needed for 

analysis of the message by increasingly abstract—and qualita- 

tively distinct—representational systems. Lower levels use rela- 

tively little capacity and extract information needed to determine 

whether higher levels will be invoked. The higher levels require 

greater capacity and result in increasingly durable cognitive and 

attitudinal effects. 


GROSSBART, Sanford see Carlson, Les (June 1988) 
GUZZI, Beth see Brockner, Joel et al. (June 1984) 


H 


HA, Young-Won see Hoch, Stephen J. (September 


1986) 
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HAGERTY, Michael R. see Aaker, David A. et al. 
(March 1986} 


HAINES, George H., Jr., see Berkowitz, Michael K. (De- 
cember 1984) 


HANNAH, Darlene B. and Brian STERNTHAL (1984), 
Detecting and Explaining the Sleeper Effect, 11 
(September), 632-642. 


The sleeper effect occurs when the persuasiveness of a message 
increases with the passage of time. Although the existence of the 
sleeper effect has been demonstrated in several recent investiga- 
tions, the conditions necessary for its observation have not been 
specified. In the present research, a current view of memory oper- 
ation is offered to predict the occurrence of the sleeper effect. This 
view is examined in two experiments. The findings are inter- 
preted as being congenial with the memory explanation. The sta- 
tus of sleeper effect research is assessed in light of these findings. 


HANSSENS, Dominique M. see Ornstein, Stanley I. 
(September 1985) 


HARTWICK, Jon see Sheppard, Blair H. et al. (Decem- 
ber 1988) 


HASTAK, Manoj and Jerry C. OLSON (1989), Assess- 
ing the Role of Brand-Related Cognitive Responses 
as Mediators of Communication Effects on Cogni- 
tive Structure, 15 (March), 444-456. 


We tested the cognitive response model of communication effects 
in an experiment in which subjects were exposed to brand adver- 
tisements with the goal of evaluating either the advertised brand 
or the ad itself. The results suggest that brand-related cognitive 
responses are the primary mediators of ad effects on cognitive 
structure variables, but only for subjects who had a brand evalua- 
tion goal. For subjects with an ad evaluation goal, cognitive re- 
sponses about both the brand and the ad appeared to mediate 
independently about equal amounts of the message-induced vari- 
ation in cognitive structure variables. Implications of these find- 
ings for future communication research are discussed. 


HAUSER, John R. and Glen L. URBAN (1986), The 
Value Priority Hypotheses for Consumer Budget 
Pians, 12 (March), 446-462. 


Based on the behavioral sciences and mathematical program- 
ming, we hypothesize that consumers rank durables by a value 
(or net value) priority approximated by utility per dollar (or util- 
ity minus price) and plan to choose items in that order up to a 
budget cutoff. This paper derives these hypotheses and develops 
a convergent linear programming procedure to estimate utility. 
Using primary field data on reservation prices, purchase probabil- 
ities, lottery orders, and combination prizes, we estimate utilities 
and compare the hypotheses to 215 actual budget plans. LISREL 
V analysis provides further support for the hypotheses. 


HAUSKNECHT, Douglas see Moore, Danny L. et al. 
(June 1986) 


HAVLENA, William J. and Morris B. HOLBROOK 
(1986), The Varieties of Consumption Experience: 
Comparing Two Typologies of Emotion in Con- 
sumer Behavior, 13 (December), 394—404. 


Consumer researchers have recently turned their attention to- 
ward exploring the imaginative, emotional, and evaluative com- 
ponents of the consumption experience. Nevertheless, consider- 
able work remains to be done on the emotional aspects of con- 
sumer behavior. Toward that end, this paper assesses the 
comparative reliabilities and validities of two competing typolo- 
gies of emotion when they are applied to the representation of 
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experiences associated with consumption activities. Specifically, 
independent samples of judges rated real experiential descrip- 
tions on either Mehrabian and Russell’s (1974) PAD dimensions 
or Plutchik’s (1980) emctional categories. Further, separate sam- 
ples of judges evaluated artificial descriptions on the same com- 
peting frameworks. These data permit comparisons of reliability, 
internal validity, and external convergent validity for the two al- 
ternative schemes. The results favor Mehrabian and Russell’s 
PAD paradigm and suggest the need for further research explor- 
ing types of emotional responses to the varieties of consumption 
experience. 


HEATH, Timothy B. see Gaeth, Gary J. (June 1987) 
HECKLER, Susan E. see Childers, Terry L. et al. (Sep- 


tember 1985) 


HELGESON, James G. and Sharon E. BEATTY (1987), 


Price Expectation and Price Recall Error: An Em- 
pirical Study, 14 (December), 379-386. 


Expectations are known to affect the encoding and recall of stim- 
uli. In this study the impact of deviations from price expectation 
(reference price) on price recall error is assessed. We found that an 
assimilation pattern most adequately represents the relationship 
between deviation from price expectation and price recall error. 
When individuals err in price recall they err in the direction of 
their price expectation, i.e., an expectation effect. As hypothe- 
sized, this effect is much stronger and more consistent for less 
involving products than for more involving products. 


HELSEN, Kristiaan see Green, Paul E. et al. (December 


1988) 


HESLOP, Louise A. see Liefeld, John (March 1985) 
HILGER, Marye Tharp see Saegert, Joel et al. (June 


1985) 


HIRSCHMAN, Elizabeth C. (1985), Primitive Aspects 


of Consumption in Modern American Society, 12 
(September), 142-154. 


This article challenges the widely held assumption that the 
United States of America possesses a society characterized by 
modern values and a secular consumption ethic. Drawing upon 
concepts and techniques utilized by cultural anthropologists in 
the study of nonindustrialized societies, evidence is presented to 
support a view of U.S. consumption as an outlet for spiritual ex- 
pression and the preservation of ethnic heritage. Humanistic re- 
search approaches such as participant observation are advocated. 


HIRSCHMAN, Elizabeth C. (1985), Scientific Style and 


the Conduct of Consumer Research, 12 (Septem- 
ber), 225-239. 


This paper describes four styles of conducting scientific inquiry— 
analytical science, conceptual theory, conceptual humanism, and 
particular humanism. The work of four consumer researchers— 
James Bettman, Russell Belk, Morris Holbrook, and Sidney 
Levy—is used to explicate each approach to inquiry. The author 
argues for a broader based perspective of the scientific enterprise 
and for mutual acceptance of different ways of conducting re- 
search. 


HIRSCHMAN, Elizabeth C. (1988), The Ideology of 


Consumption: A Structural-Syntactical Analysis of 
“Dallas” and “Dynasty,” 15 (December), 344-359. 


Aspects of syntactics and structuralism are used to interpret two 
popular vehicles of consumption ideology, the television pro- 
grams “Dallas” and “Dynasty.” The primary structure encoded 
within “Dallas” and “Dynasty” is the binary opposition between 
secular consumption and sacred consumption. The consumer be- 
haviors of characters associated with secular and sacred con- 





sumption are described, and processes of mediation and iransfor- 
mation between the sacred and secular consumption poles are 
illustrated. 


HITE, Robert E. see Fraser, Cynthia et al. (September 


1988) 


HJORYH-ANDERSEN, Chr. (1984), The Concept of 


Quality and the Efficiency of Markets for Consumer 
Products, 11 (September), 708-718. 


Can consumers trust prices to be good quality indicators? Previ- 
ous studies based on quality data from Consumer Reports have 
indicated that the relation of price to overall quality is quite weak. 
This paper demonstrates that these studies are methodologically 
invalid by showing that the concept of overall quality has many 
dimensions. To what extent do inefficient variants occur in the 
market? Previous studies have suggested that there is a consider- 
able degree of inefficiency in the market. Alternative calculations 
imply that inefficient variants are in fact frequent, but that the 
loss to consumers is much lower than previously suggested. 


HJORTH-ANDERSEN, Chr. (1986), More on Multidi- 


mensional Quality: A Reply, 13 (June), 149-154. 


HOCH, Stephen J. (1988), Who Do We Know: Predict- 


ing the Interests and Opinions of the American 
Consumer, 15 (December), 315-324. 


Marketing experts and novices made predictions about the activ- 
ities, interests, and opinions of the American consumer. Predic- 
tive accuracy was low overall, and experts were no more accurate 
than everyday consumers in predicting consumer opinions. This 
occurred because (1) everyday consumers were much more sim- 
ilar to the target population than were the marketing experts and 
(2) the experts had difficulty consistently identifying other infor- 
mation beyond their own attitudes relevant to the target popula- 
tion. For this task, the experts could not overcome the “informa- 
tion deficit” that accompanies being dissimilar to the typical 
American consumer. 


HOCH, Stephen J. and Young-Won HA (1986), Con- 


sumer Learning: Advertising and the Ambiguity of 
Product Experience, 13 (September), 22 i-233. 


This paper examines the influence of advertising on how and 
what consumers learn from product experience. A hypothesis- 
testing framework is adopted where consumers treat advertise- 
ments as tentative hypotheses that can be tested through product 
experience. Two experiments were conducted using product cate- 
gories that provided either ambiguous or unambiguous evidence 
about product quality. The first experiment showed that when 
consumers have access to unambiguous evidence, judgments of 
product quality are dependent only on the objective physical evi- 
dence and unaffected by advertising. However, advertising had 
dramatic effects on perceptions of quality when consumers saw 
ambiguous evidence; judgments and product inspection behavior 
protocols showed that advertising induced consumers to engage 
in confirmatory hypothesis testing and search. The second experi- 
ment showed that advertising influenced quality judgments by 
affecting the encoding of the physical evidence; retrieval of ad- 
consistent evidence also appeared to occur, though to a lesser de- 
gree. 


HOCH, Stephen J. see Davis, Harry L. et al. (June 1986) 
HOLBROOK, Morris B. (1986), Aims, Concepts, and 


Methods for the Representation of Individual 
Differences in Esthetic Responses to Design Fea- 
tures, 13 (December), 337-347. 


In studying the consumer’s evaluative judgments of esthetic ob- 
jects such as artworks or fashion designs, one has reason to antici- 
pate considerable heterogeneity as to preference structures 
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wherein affect depends on the features and feature interactions of 
interest. For example, one might expect esthetic responses toward 
fashion designs to vary meaningfully among individuals differing 
in visualizing/verbalizing tendency (VV), intrinsic/extrinsic mo- 
tivation (IE), romanticism/classicism (RC), and sex. Yet we lack 
parsimonious and clearly interpretable methods for representing 
such individual differences in evaluative judgments. Accordingly, 
this article (1) argues for the important role played by such per- 
sonality variables as VV, IE, RC, and Sex in moderating esthetic 
responses, (2) develops instruments intended to measure VV, IE, 
and RC, (3) presents a method that uses canonical correlation 
analysis (CCA) to represent differences in preference structures, 
and (4) provides an illustrative application that tests some aspects 
of the reliability and validity of this approach to representing indi- 
vidual differences in esthetic responses to design features. 


HOLBROOK, Morris B. (1987), What Is Consumer Re- 


search?, 14 (June), 128-132. 


HOLBROOK, Morris B. and Rajeev BATRA (1987), 


Assessing the Role of Emotions as Mediators of 
Consumer Responses to Advertising, 14 (Decem- 
ber), 404-420. 


This article pursues the emerging interest in emotional aspects of 
consumer behavior, advocates a broadened view of consump- 

tion-related emotions, and focuses on the role of emotions in me- 

diating the effects of advertising. Specificatly, it proposes an ap- 

proach that examines the manner in which intervening emo- 

tional reactions mediate the relationship between advertising 

content and attitudes toward the ad or brand. An illustrative ap- 

plication of this approach demonsirates its usefulness in assessing ° 
the role of emotions as mediators of consumer responses to ad- 

vertising. 


HOLBROOK, Morris B., Robert W. CHESTNUT, Ter- 


ence A. OLIVA, and Eric A. GREENLEAF (1984), 
Play as a Consumption Experience: The Roles of 
Emotions, Performance, and Personality in the En- 
joyment of Games, | 1 (September), 728-739. 


Consumer researchers have recently begun to focus on the experi- 
ential aspects of consumption in general and on intrinsically mo- 
tivated hedonic enjoyment in particular. Within this broad class 
of consumer behavior, play (as in sports, games, and other leisure 
activities) consitutes a particularly familiar and important type 
of consumption experience. This study investigates some phe- 
nomena involved in playful consumption. The results suggest 
that performance, perceived complexity, and personality-game 
congruity determine emotiunal responses and that performance 
itself depends both on previous performance and on various 2bil- 
ity-related individual characteristics. Though still tentative, such 
findings indicate an important role for the competence motive in 
the enjoyment of games. 


HOLBROOK, Morris B. and Mark W. GRAYSON 


(1986), The Semiology of Cinematic Consumption: 
Symbolic Consumer Behavior in Out of Africa, 13 
(December), 374-381. 


This.article examines the portrayal of consumption experiences 
in a recent film that provides especially clear examples of the use 
of symbolic consumer behavior to develop plot and character. 
We view cinematic consumption in this film as a detailed illustra- 
tion that work on the semiology of consumption symbolism in . 
movies and other art forms deserves a place in the annals of con- 
sumer research. 


HOLBROOK, Morris B. and John O’SHAUGHNESSY 


(1988), On the Scientific Status of Consumer Re- 
search and the Need for an Interpretive Approach 
to Studying Consumption Behavior, 15 (Decem- 
ber), 389-402. 
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HOLBROOK, Morris B. see Anand, Punam et al. (De- 
cember 1988) 


HOLBROOK, Morris B. see Haviena, William J. (De- 
cember 1986) 


HOMER, Pamela M. see Kahle, Lynn R. (March 1985) 


HOMER, Pamela see Kahle, Lynn R. et al. (December 
1986) 


HOOVER, Robert J: see Saegert, Joel et al. (June 1985) 


HORNIK, Jacob (1984), Subjective vs. Objective Time 
Measures: A Note on the Perception of Time in 
Consumer Behavior, 11 (June), 615-618. 


The effect of different temporal and nontemporal cues on indi- 
viduals’ time perception was observed using data on actual and 
perceived time in retail checkout lines. Findings suggest the im- 
portance of considering a time perception approach to consumer 
behavior. 


HORNIK, Jacob (1988), Diurnal Variation in Advertis- 
ing Effectiveness, 14 (March), 588-591. 


This study investigates the effects of diurnal variation on immedi- 
ate and delayed response (recall, recognition, and purchase inten- 
tion) to television commercials. Results show that immediate re- 
call and recognition decline across the day and the scores on de- 
layed recognition of advertisements are significantly higher in the 
late afternoon than in the early morning. Time-of-day had no 
effect on response to the purchase intention measure. Results are 
attributed to diurnal rhythms in individual arousal. 


HOUSTON, Michael J. see Childers, Terry L. (Septem- 
ber 1984) 


HOUSTON, Michael J. see Childers, Terry L. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1985) 


HOUSTON, Michael J. see Smith, Ruth Ann (Septem- 
ber 1985) 


HOVERSTAD, Ronald see Loken, Barbara (September 
1985) 


HOYER, Wayne D. (1984), An Examination of Con- 
sumer Decision Making for a Common Repeat Pur- 
chase Product, 11 (December), 822-829. 


Despite the large amount of theory and research on consumer 
choice, current understanding is still at a less than desirable 
level—especially in the cases where involvement with or impor- 
tance of the choice is low and the product is purchased frequently. 
The present paper presents a view of decision making based on 
the notion that consumers are not motivated to engage in a great 
deal of in-store decision making at the time of purchase when the 
product is purchased repeatedly and is relatively unimportant. As 
a result, consumers tend to apply very simple choice rules or tac- 
tics that provide a satisfactory choice while allowing a quick and 
effortless decision. An empirical test of this proposition is pro- 
vided and implications are discussed. 


HOYER, Wayne D. see Deshpande, Rohit et al. (Sep- 
tember 1986) 

HOYER, Wayne D. see Jaceby, Jacob (March 1989) 

HUBER, Joel see Simonson, Itamar et al. (March 1988) 

HUDSON, Laurel Anderscn and Julie L. OZANNE 


(1988), Alternative Ways of Seeking Knowledge in 
Consumer Research, 14 (March), 508-521. 


Two of the predominant approaches to gaining knowledge in the 
social sciences are the positivist and interpretive approaches. 
Different philosophical assumptions and goals underlie both. We 
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are better able to see the strengths and weaknesses in the two ap- 
proaches by comparing and contrasting different perspectives; 
this juxtaposition is essential if we are to improve the ways in 
which we study consumers. In this article, we demonstrate the 
influence of assumptions on different research processes, cite 
problems inherent in both perspectives, point out the range of 
positions within the interpretive approach, and discuss the rami- 
fications of diverse ways of seeking knowledge for consumer re- 
search. 


HUTCHINSON, J. Wesley see Alba, Joseph W. (March 
1987) 


HUTTON, R. Bruce, Gary A. MAUSER, Pierre FILIA- 
TRAULT, and Olli T. AHTOLA (1986), Effects of 
Cost Related Feedback on Consumer Knowledge 
and Consumption Behavior: A Field Experimental 
Approach, 13 (December), 327-336. 


In 1981, the United States and Canada began a series of interna- 
tional field experiments to test the effectiveness of feedback as a 
way to encourage energy conservation. Current government 
studies show energy consumption is again on the rise after several 
years of decline. The research objective was to extend current 
feedback research by providing information formats and presen- 
tation modes that had not been previously tested but did repre- 
sent realistic public policy and/or marketplace options. Results 
of the experiment replicated in two U.S. and two Canadian cities 
provide partial support for feedback as a viable information tech- 
nology for consumer learning and motivation. 


HYUN, Yong J. see Rothschild, Michael L. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1988) 


I 
IYER, Easwar S. see Park, C. Whan et al. (March 1989) 


J 


JACCARD, James, David BRINBERG, and Lee J. 
ACKERMAN (1986), Assessing Attribute Impor- 
tance: A Comparison of Six Methods, 12 (March), 
463-468. 


Six methods of measuring attribute importance were evaluated 
for convergent validity. The methods were (1) an open ended elic- 
itation approach, (2) an information-search approach based on 
Jacoby’s behavioral process technology, (3) direct ratings of im- 
portance, (4) conjoint measurement, (5) indices based on Jac- 
card’s subjective probability approach, and (6) a paired compari- 
son approach. The convergent validity of importance methods 
was investigated for two product classes: birth control and cars. 
Results indicated relatively low levels of convergence among 
measures. 


JACKSON, Ralph W., Stephen W. MCDANIEL, and 
C. P. RAO (1985), Food Shopping and Preparation: 
Psychographic Differences of Working Wives and 
Housewives, 12 (June), 110-113. 


A research study is described which compared the responses of 
246 working wives and 181 housewives to several food shopping- 
and preparation-related psychographic statements. Results show 
that working wives tended to have a greater dislike for food shop- 
ping and cooking that seemed to stem primarily from time con- 
siderations. Working wives also exhibited a tendency to be less 
concerned with the impact of their food shopping and prepara- 
tion activities on other family members. 
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JACOBY, Jacob and Wayne D. HOYER (1989), The 
Comprehension/Miscomprehension of Print Com- 
munication: Selected Findings, 15 (March), 434- 
443. 


We conducted a large scale, nationally representative study of the 
comprehension/miscomprehension of print communication in- 
volving 54 advertisements and 54 editorials. On average, 21.4 
percent of the material was miscomprehended with an additional 
15.5 percent of “don’t know” responses. Editorial content was 
associated with slightly higher rates of miscomprehension than 
was advertising content. Except for age and amount of formal 
education and income, other basic sociodemographic variables 
appeared to be negligibly related to miscomprehension. We dis- 
cuss the implications of these findings. 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris (1988), Preconscious Processing 
Effects: The Independence of Attitude Formation 
and Conscious Thought, 15 (September), 199-209. 


Two experiments investigate the formation of attitudes toward 
unattended stimuli. In Experiment 1, a presentation format that 
encourages processing at a preconscious level demonstrates that 
attitude formation can occur independently of conscious consid- 
eration. Alternative theoretical explanations are offered to ac- 
count for the purported independence of conscious thought and 
preference formation, and Experiment 2 is a test of these alterna- 
tives. The results of Experiment 2 suggest that consumers use 
differential hemispheric strategies for task performance to form 
preconsciously based attitudes. A post hoc analysis is conducted 
to advance more explicit claims about the operational nature of 
the underlying preconscious processes. 


JAVALGI, Rajshekhar G. see Gensch, Dennis H. (June 
1987) 


JOACHIMSTHALER, Erich A. and John L. LASTO- 
VICKA (1984), Optimal Stimulation Level—Ex- 
ploratory Behavior Models, 11 (December), 830- 
835. 


Empirical and theoretical ambiguities in Raju’s general frame- 
work for explaining consumer exploratory behavior are exam- 
ined with two alternative Optimal Stimulation Level (OSL) 
models. Results from two replicated studies using causal model- 
ing suggest that OSL does not act as a mediating construct. 


JOACHIMSTHALER, Erich A. see Lastovicka, John L. 
et al. (September 1987) 


JOACHIMSTHALER, Erich A. see Lastovicka, John L. 
(March 1988) 


JOHANSSON, Johny K. see Erickson, Gary M. et al. 
(September 1984) 


JOHANSSON, Johny K. see Erickson, Gary M. (Sep- 
tember 1985) 


JOHN, Deborah Roedder and Catherine A. COLE 
(1986), Age Differences in Information Processing: 
Understanding Deficits in Young and Elderly Con- 
sumers, 13 (December), 297-315. 


Limitations in the information-processing abilities of young and 
elderly consumers have generated considerable interest among 
consumer researchers, marketing practitioners, and government 
regulators. Most of the reseavch in this area has concentrated on 
finding which types of deficits characterize both age groups. Little 
attention has been given to the poss viiity that the occurrence of 
these processing deficits may be dependent on task conditions. 
This article proposes to provide a better understanding of the 
difficulties experienced by ycung and elderly consumers by de- 
scribing the basic processiug deficits that characterize these age 
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groups and identifying the task factors likely to affect the severity 
of these deficits. The article also relates these findings to theoreti- 
cal, methodological, and managerial issues involved in studying 
and reacting to the difficulties faced by young and elderly con- 
sumers. 


JOHN, Deborah Roedder, Carol A. SCOTT, and James 


R. BETTMAN (1986), Sampling Data for Covaria- 
tion Assessment: The Effect of Prior Beliefs on 
Search Patterns, 13 (June), 38-47. 


Two experiments were conducted to investigate the effect of prior 
beliefs on consumers’ information search strategies in estimating ~ 
covariation relationships. Consumers were asked to sample four 
sets of products to determine whether price was related or unre- 
lated to quality for each one. Those consumers who believed that 
price and quality are positively related elected to sample higher- 
priced products than consumers who believed that there is little 
relationship between price and quality. This effect was observed 
across products, sources of prior beliefs (own experience or exper- 
imenter-manipulated), and costs of search. High search costs, 
however, also affected the average price of products picked for 
the search task, the range of prices sampled (Study 1), and the 
number of products chosen to decide whether price and quality . 
were related (Study 2). These findings are discussed in terms of 
the process of covariation judgment persistence and consumer 
information search. 


JOHN, Deborah Roedder and John C. WHITNEY, Jr. 


(1986), The Development of Consumer Knowledge 
in Children: A Cognitive Structure Approach, 12 
(March), 406-417. 


This article examines developmental changes in memory struc- 
tures to understand the development of consumer knowledge ir 
children. Specifically, it investigates changes in memory struc- 
tures that occur as children of different ages acquire information 
about common purchase events. The evidence indicates that in- 
creases in the amount of available information result in more 
well-developed structures for older but not younger children. 
These findings suggest that older children use more sophisticated 
processing skills and strategies than younger children as they ac- 
quire additional information and accumulate more experience in 

the marketplace. ‘ 


JOHN, Deborah Roedder see Bettman, James R. et al. 


(December 1986) 


JOHNSON, Eric J. and Robert J. MEYER (1984), Com- 


pensatory Choice Models of Noncompensatory — 
Processes: The Effect of Varying Context, 11 (June), 
528-541. 


The sensitivity of the parameters and fit of compensatory choice 
models to contextus: var'ztions in information processing strate- 
gies is examine... A set of predictions is derived concerning speci- 
fication errors which may arise when a compensatory model mis- ~ 
represents a “true,” noacompensatory choice process. These pre- 
dictions are then testec ir. an experimental analysis of apartment 
choice behavior. Logit analysis and protocol analysis are em- 
ployed to assess how the parameters and fit of a compensatory 
model vary in light of changes in the underlying pattern of infor- 
mation processiiig across choice sets of differing sizes. Although 
attribute usage and parameter variation across set sizes con- 
formed to theviretical expectations, a hypothesized decrease in 
predictive accuracy was not supported. 


JOHNSON, Eric J. and J. Edward RUSSO (1984), Prod- 


uct Familiarity and Learning New Informatica, 11 
(June), 542-550. 


Does product familiarity improve shoppers’ ability to learn new | 
product information? We examine an earlier study which indi- 
cated that greater familiarity increased learning during a new pur- 
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chase decision. Our reanalysis confirms that the effect depends 
strongly upon decision strategy. Familiarity facilitates learning 
when consumers rate each alternative, but when consumers are 
instructed to choose one alternative, an “inverted u” relationship 
between familiarity and learning results. Our new analyses also 
show that consumers familiar with the product category demon- 
strate stronger brand organization for the new information. 


JOHNSON, Eric J. see Meyer, Robert J. (March 1989) 


JOHNSON, Michael D. (1984), Consumer Choice Strat- 
egies for Comparing Noncomparable Alternatives, 
11 (December), 741-753. 


Research on consumer choice has focused on easily comparable 
alternatives, a subset of the choices consumers regularly face. 
This paper outlines the problem and two general strategies for 
comparing noncomparable alternatives, a subset of choices that 
has been overlooked in the literature. Experiments are reported 
that support use of the strategies. 


JOHNSON, Michael D. (1988), Comparability and Hi- 
erarchical Processing in Multialternative Choice, 15 
(December), 303-314. 


Consumer choice research recently moved beyond brand-based 
decisions to study the more noncomparable choices consumers 
often face. Noncomparable choice processing in choices inve!v- 
ing multiple products is discussed. In Experiment 1, consumers 
used attribute-based processing at an abstract level and alterna- 
tive-based processing at a concrete level to evaluate more non- 
comparable alternatives independent of choice set size. In Experi- 
ment 2, the choices from Experiment | were compared with 
choices within which products varied in comparability. The re- 
sults suggest that comparability variance within a multialterna- 
tive choice set facilitates consumers’ use of product categories 
and hierarchical processing to eliminate choice alternatives. 


JOHNSON, Michael D. and Claes FORNELL (1987), 
The Nature and Methodological Implications of the 
Cognitive Representation of Products, 14 (Septem- 
ber), 214-228. 


A general relationship is proposed wherein more abstract attri- 
butes are likely to resemble continuous dimensions while more 
concrete attributes are likely to resemble dichotomous features. 
While some methodologies assume dimensional representations, 
others assume feature-based representations. This suggests that 
dimensional methods may better capture abstract product repre- 
sentations while feature-based methods may better capture con- 
crete representations. The results of two studies that support both 
the general relationship and its methodological implications are 
reported 


JOHNSON, Nancy Brown see Sexton, Richard J. et al. 
(June 1987) 


JOHNSON, Richard D. and irwin P. LEVIN (1985), 
More than Meets the Eye: The Effect of Missing In- 
formation on Purchase Evaluations, 12 (Septem- 
ber), 169-177. 


Information integration models have generally assumed that in- 
dividuals making evaluations ignore attributes for which no in- 
formation is available. However, recent evidence indicates that 
individuals make inferences about missing information and that 
these inferences have a predictaile influence on the evaluations 
being made. The present study required individuals to evaluate 
television purchases, which were descended by varying amounts 
of information—the greater the amcuntt of missing information, 
the less favorable the evaluation. The evaluations’ results are re- 
ported, as are the nonconfigural effects of the relationships among 
muitiple attributes. Finally, the implications of this research for 
theory and marketing strategy are discussed. 


533 


JOHNSON, Richard D. see Levin, Irwin P. (June 1984) 
JOHNSON, Scott Lee, Robert SOMMER, and Victor 


MARTINO (1985), Consumer Behavior At Bulk 
Food Bins, 12 (June), 114-117. 


Unobtrusive observations of 592 shoppers involved in 867 inter- 
actions with bulk food bins were made in 14 supermarkets. Fre- 
quent problem behaviors included hand use to retrieve products 
and snacking. Correlational analysis suggests that the two prob- 
lems are related and concern the in-store consumption of snack 
items. 


K 


KAGEL, John H. see Winett, Richard A. (September 


1984) 


KAHLE, Lynn R., Sharon E. BEATTY, and Pamela 


HOMER (1986), Alternative Measurement Ap- 
proaches to Consumer Values: The List of Values 
(LOV) and Values and Life Style (VALS), 13 (De- 
cember), 405-409. 


This article compares and contrasts two methods of measuring 
consumer values: the List of Values (LOV) and Values and Life 
Style (VALS), LOV apparently has some advantages: it is in the 
public domain and it relates more closely to consumer behavior. 


KAHLE, Lynn R. and Pamela M. HOMER (1985), 


Physical Attractiveness of the Celebrity Endorser: A 
Social Adaptation Perspective, 11 (March), 954—- 
961. 


Three factors were manipulated in an advertisement for dispos- 
able razors: celebrity-source physical attractiveness, celebrity- 
source likability, and participant product involvement. Attitudes 
and purchase intentions changed due to celebrity-source attrac- 
tiveness, and the results were interpreted as supporting social ad- 
aptation theory. 


KAHN, Barbara E., William L. MOORE, and Rashi 


GLAZER (1987), Experiments in Constrained 
Choice, 14 (June), 96-113. 


This article examines the relative importance of a variety of fac- 
tors in influencing hierarchical choice. In our first experiment, 
we test some implications of Tversky and Sattath’s (1979) Hierar- 
chical Elimination Model (HEM) relating to a choice set in which 
an external constraint has been imposed. (An external constraint 
changes the decision process by partitioning the brands in a 
different way than the consumer naturally wouid.) Our experi- 
mental results and the theoretical predictions do not converge. 
While they agree that external partitions do affect choice proba- 
bilities, they differ on the nature of the effect. Next, we cun a 
second experiment to test alternative explanations of our empiri- 
cal results. Using these results, we propose managerial implica- 
tions for positioning a #1 and #2 brand. 


KAHN, Barbara E. and Rakesh K. SARIN (1988), Mod- 


eling Ambiguity in Decisions Under Uncestvinty, 
15 (September), 265-272. 


We present a model for predicting consumers’ choices under #on- 
ditions of uncertainty and ambiguity. We use the term a:=biguity 
to distinguish the class of risky decisions for which the odds of an 
uncertain event are not precisely known. We show that our model 
predicts different decisions for individuals who are ambiguity 
averse, ambiguity seeking, or ambiguity indifferent, ‘hus relaxing 
the constraint imposed on preferences by subjected ex..cted util- 
ity theory. 





KAMAKURA, Wagner A., Brian T. RATCHFORD, 


and Jagdish AGRAWAL (1988), Measuring Market 
Efficiency and Welfare Loss, 15 (December), 289- 
302. 


This study presents a general methodology capable of addressing 
a number of fundamental questions in consumer policy. Are con- 
sumers paying more than the minimum price for a given bundle 
of attributes? If so, what brands cost more than the consumer 
needs to pay? What would be the degree of improvement in the 
consumer’s well being if some intervention sets the price of such 
inefficient brands at the efficient level? We apply the methodol- 
ogy to data on automobiles and several other goods and analyze 
the determinants of efficiency. 


KANE, Julie see Brockner, Joel et al. (June 1984) 
KARDES, Frank R. (1986), Effects of Initial Product 


Judgments on Subsequent Memory-Based Judg- 
ments, 13 (June), 1-11. 


The present experiment investigates the degree to which initial 
stimulus-based judgments of a product influence subsequent 
memory-based judgments of that product. An interpolated judg- 
ment task was employed to lead respondents to make either posi- 
tive or negative initial judgments about the target product. These 
early judgments influenced subsequent global memory-based 
judgments (the initial judgment effect). Moreover, purchase in- 
tentions were more highly correlated with global memory-based 
judgments than with recall for factual information. The dual cod- 
ing theory of memory was used to explain the results. 


KARDES, Frank R. (1988), Spontaneous Inference Pro- 


cesses in Advertising: The Effects of Conclusion 
Omission and Involvement on Persuasion, 15 (Sep- 
tember), 225-233. 


An experiment investigated the relation between inference and 
persuasion. Subjects were exposed to an ad in which presence or 
absence of conclusions and level of involvement were manipu- 
lated orthogonally. Omitted conclusions were more likely to be 
inferred spontaneously in high than in low involvement condi- 
tions. Further, when conclusions were omitted and high involve- 
ment made spontaneous inference formation likely, brand atti- 
tudes were more favorable and accessible than attitudes formed 
in low involvement conditions. Brand attitudes based on sponta- 
neous inferences were as favorable and more accessible than atti- 
tudes formed in explicit conclusion conditions. The effects of mo- 
tivation and effort on inference are discussed. 


KARDES, Frank R. see Sanbonmatsu, David M. (De- 


cember 1988) 


KAVAS, Alican see Shimp, Terence A. (December 


1984) 


KELLER, Kevin Lane (1987), Memory Factors in Ad- 


vertising: The Effect of Advertising Retrieval Cues 
on Brand Evaluations, 14 (December), 316-333. 


Because consumers may not make brand decisions during ad ex- 
posure, consumer memory for advertising is important. Yet, the 
cues typically available for brand decisions, such as the brand 
name, may not effectively retrieve the information, thoughts, or 
feelings stored in memory from prior ad exposure. A laboratory 
experiment showed that advertising retrieval cues (i.e., other ver- 
bal or visual information from the ad) facilitated access of ele- 
ments from the ad memory trace and affected brand evaluations. 
Two other factors, competitive ad interference (i.e., the number 
of competing brands advertising within a product category) and 
consumers’ processing goals during ad exposure, also affected 
consumer ad memory and brand evaluations. 
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KELLER, Kevin Lane and Richard STAELIN (1987), 
Effects of Quality and Quantity of Information on 
Decision Effectiveness, 14 (September), 200-213. 


Providing attribute information about alternatives can both help 
and hinder consumers evaluate products. We separate attribute 
information into two components: information quality and in- 
formation quantity. We hypothesize, all else being equal, that the 
former component improves decision effectiveness while the lat- 
ter component decreases decision effectiveness. The results of an 
experimental investigation designed to estimate the marginal 
effects of these factors were compatible with these premises. In 
addition, evaluations were also found to suffer in situations where 
high levels of information quality were made available. Insights 
into these and other observed effects are suggested after exploring 
the process by which subjects used the available information. 


KELLER, Kevin Lane and Richard STAELIN (1989), 
Assessing Biases in Measuring Decision Effective- 
ness and Information Overload, 15 (March), 504- 
508. 


KERNAN, Jerome B. (1987), Chasing the Holy Grail: 
Reflections on ‘““What Is Consumer Research?’’, 14 
(June), 133-135. 


KIM, Dong Ki see Graham, John L. et al. (June 1988) 


KISIELIUS, Jolita and Brian STERNTHAL (1986), Ex- 
amining the Vividness Controversy: An Availabil- 
ity-Valence Interpretation, 12 (March), 418-431. 


The effect of vividness on attitudinal judgments is a controversial 
issue. Experimental evidence indicates that vividness often has 
no effect on attitudinal judgments; however, there is also evi- 
dence that vividness can enhance or undermine the favorableness 
of attitudinal judgments. In this article, the authors introduce the 
availability-valence hypothesis to predict and explain the effects 
of vividness and to account for the frequent observation of a null 
effect. 


KLEIN, Noreen M. and Stewart W. BITHER (1987), An 
Investigation of Utility-Directed Cutoff Selection, 
14 (September), 240-256. 


Although the use of cutoffs in heuristic decision strategies has 
been widely discussed, few studies have attempted to identify _ 
which cutoffs will be used in a particular decision. In this article 
it is proposed that decision makers choose cutoffs that maximally 
discriminate retained and rejected alternatives in terms of utility. 
Thus, cutoff selection is influenced by the utility structures that 
the decision maker has for salient attributes of the alternatives. A 
model is tested in which cutoffs are assumed to be positioned 
where the difference in utility between the two attribute levels 
that span the cutoff is greatest. Utilities are measured by conjoint 
analysis and cutoffs are identified by concurrent protocols. The 
proposed relationships are generally supported; however, the na- 
ture of the errors in the model’s predictions suggests a modifica- 
tion in which cutoff placement is more conservative. A second 
model with more conservative cutoffs is shown to work well in 
specific decisions, but does not generally predict cutoffs better 
than the original model. In addition, the outcomes from heuristic 
choice »rocesses were often optimal. Decision makers who use 
cutoffs inay select them rationally, with the expectation of mak- 
ing the best choice as well as simplifying a decision. 


KLEIN, Noreen M. and Manjit S. YADAV (1989), Con- . 
text Effects on Effort and Accuracy in Choice: An 
Enquiry into Adaptive Decision Making, 15 
(March), 411-421. 


Previous research suggests that context variables may have strong 
effects on choice accuracy, but little is known about consumers’ 
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awareness of context or strategic response to changes in choice 
context. In this study, increasing the number of dominated alter- 
natives significantly improved choice accuracy and reduced 
choice effort. Unobtrusive measures show that decision makers 
simplified the choice sets less when there were more dominated 
alternatives. The findings support the importance of context; sev- 
eral relationships between choice process and outcomes were 
context specific. Decision makers may rely on relatively simple 
forms of feedback about the choice context as they go through 
the choice process, rather than systematically assessing it prior to 
strategy selection. 


KOLETSKY, Susan see Folkes, Valerie S. et al. (March 
1987) 


KONAKAYAMA, Akira see Sexton, Richard J. et al. 
(June 1987) 


L 


LASTOVICKA, John L. and Erich A. JOACHIMS- 
THALER (1988), Improving the Detection of Per- 
sonality-Behavior Relationships in Consumer Re- 
search, 14 (March), 583-587. 


Past suggestions for improving detection of personality—con- 
sumer behavior relationships concerned the personality side of 
the relationship. In contrast, after Epstein (1979, 1980), this re- 
search calls for an examination of the reliability of the dependent 
variable, the behavior measure. Using data from two large-scale 
lifestyle studies, this research empirically demonstrates how in- 
creasing test-retest reliabilities of repeated behavior measures re- 
sults in enhanced detection of personality—behavior relations. 
Theoretical and practical implications are discussed. 


LASTOVICKA, John L., John P. MURRY, Jr., Erich 
A. JOACHIMSTHALER, Gaurav BHALLA, and 
Jim SCHEURICH (1987), A Lifestyle Typology to 
Model Young Male Drinking and Driving, 14 (Sep- 
tember), 257-263. 


A segmentation typology of young males is developed. This ty- 
pology is based on the lifestyle traits that prior research suggests 
are linked to drinking-driving behaviors. Implications of this life- 
style analysis for those managing campaigns against drinking and 
driving are discussed. 


LASTOVICKA, John L. see Joachimsthaler, Erich A. 
(December 1984) 


LEAVITT, Clark see Greenwald, Anthony G. (June 
1984) 


LECLERC, France see Schmitt, Bernd H. et al. (June 
1988) 


LEHMANN, Donald R. see Corfman, Kim P. (June 
1987) 


LEONARD-BARTON, Dorothy (1985), Experts as 
Negative Opinion Leaders in the Diffusion of a 
Technological Innovation, | 1 (March), 914-926. 


In the diffusion of controversial technological innovations, ex- 
perts influence the rate and extent of acceptance by serving as 
negative or positive opinion leaders. This study of prosthodon- 
tists and their choice of opinion leaders draws data from both 
national and local samples of professionals to explain the use of 
nonprecious alloys as a gold substitute in dental restorations. The 
role of innovation discontinuers is also explored. 
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LEONG, Siew Meng (1989), A Citation Analysis of the 


Journal of Consumer Research, 15 (March), 492-~ 
497. 


An analysis of the nature of reference sources cited by authors of 
articles published in five sample volumes of the Journal of Con- 
sumer Research is reported. Results indicate that consumer re- 
searchers draw upon a diverse literature, although much of it is 
seldom used. Consumer research is linked most closely with psy- 
chology and marketing, although there is a rising trend of cita- 
tions to its own literature base. JCR authors also tend to rely pri- 
marily on journals for their sources of references. 


LESSNE, Greg see Seymour, Daniel (December 1984) 
LEVIN, Irwin P. and Gary J. GAETH (1988), How Con- 


sumers Are Affected by the Framing of Attribute In- 
formation Before and After Consuming the Prod- 
uct, 15 (December), 374-378. 


Consumers rated several qualitative attributes of ground beef that 
framed the beef as either “75% lean” or “25% fat.” The consum- 
ers’ evaluations were more favorable toward the beef labeled 
“75% lean” than that labeled “25% fat.” More importantly, the 
magnitude of this information framing effect lessened when con- 
sumers actually tasted the meat. We discuss these results in terms 
of an averaging model, which suggests that a diagnostic product 
experience dilutes the impact of information framing. 


LEVIN, Irwin P. and Richard D. JOHNSON (1984), Es- 


timating Price—Quality Tradeoffs Using Compara- 
tive Judgments, 11 (June), 593-600. 


A subtractive model was found to describe how subjects traded 
off price and quality values when equating two purchases of 
ground beef. Derived estimates of price change per unit of quality 
varied as a function of whether price or quality judgments were 
required and whether the quality dimension was expressed in 
positive (percent lean) or negative terms (percent fat). Results 
were discussed in terms of factors that affect the generality of con- 
clusions about price—quality tradoffs. 


LEVIN, Irwin P. see Johnson, Richard D. (September 


1985) 


LEVINE, Ellen see Brockner, Joel et al. (June 1984) 
LICHTENSTEIN, Donald R. and William O. BEAR- 


DEN (1986), Measurement and Structure of Kel- 
ley’s Covariance Theory, 13 (September), 290-296. 


In prior attribution research on Kelley’s covariance theory, re- 
searchers have generally accepted the person-stimulus-circum- 
stance attribution taxonomy based upon covariation between 
contextual variables (e.g., consistency) and “global” measures of 
attributions. This article examines the person-stimulus—circum- 
stance taxonomy using both specific-item attribution measures 
and the more commonly used general-item measures. Factor- 
analysis results support the person-stimulus—circumstance typol- 
ogy. However, convergent and discriminant analyses indicate 
that different concepts are being measured by the specific- and 
general-item measures when the research moves from one level 
of abstraction to another. 


LICHTENSTEIN, Donald R., Peter H. BLOCH, and 


William C. BLACK (1988), Correlates of Price Ac- 
ceptability, 15 (September), 243-252. 


The cognitive tradeoff between price and product quality is used 
as a basis for hypothesizing interrelationships between two indi- 
vidual difference variables and two price-related responses. Re- 
sults of a correlational study support the hypothesis of an inverse 
relationship between price consciousness and product involve- 
ment and the hypotheses that price consciousness and product 





involvement have opposite implications for several price-related 
constructs. Results also indicate a positive relationship between 
price acceptability level and the width of the latitude of price ac- 
ceptance. 


LIEFELD, John and Louise A. HESLOP (1985), Refer- 


ence Prices and Deception in Newspaper Advertis- 
ing, 11 (March), 868-876. 


Consumers were exposed to newspaper advertisements for four 
products and one of five different price representations—regular 
price alone, sale price alone, regular price with Manufacturer’s 
Suggested List Price (MSLP), sale price with regular price, or sale 
price with MSLP. Perceptions of the ordinary prices of the prod- 
ucts were not affected by the presence or type of reference price, 
but the subjects did have lower estimates of ordinary prices in the 
sale context. The accuracy of consumer perceptions of ordinary 
prices was not related to the recency of subject shopping experi- 
ence for the products as measured in the study. 


LIN, Chi-Yuan see Graham, John L. et al. (June 1988) 
LOKEN, Barbara and Ronald HOVERSTAD (1985), 


Relationships Between Information Recall and 
Subsequent Attitudes: Some Exploratory Findings, 
12 (September), 155-168. 


Relationships between recalled information and subsequent atti- 
tudes toward chosen and rejected alternatives were explored un- 
der different experimental conditions. Memory for product infor- 
mation and effects of amount recalled on subsequently reported 
attitudes varied as a function of the processing objective and cho- 
sen or rejected alternatives. Results are discussed in terms of re- 
cent theoretical models describing effects of memory on judg- 
ments. 


LONGSTRETH, Molly, Anne R. COVENEY, and Jean 


S. BOWERS (1984), Conservation Characteristics 
Among Determinants of Residential Property 
Value, 11 (June), 564-571. 


Two hedonic regression models were used to decompose housing 
prices into the implicit prices of the components of housing, in- 
cluding features «‘!eciing energy use and actual energy use. Anal- 
ysis showed that insulation and wood window frames were capi- 
talized into sale price, but the value of storm windows was not. 
Results indicated substantial payback to energy-conserving in- 
vestments. 


LYNCH, John G., Jr., Howard MARMORSTEIN, and 


Michael F. WEIGOLD (1988), Choices from Sets 
Including Remembered Brands: Use of Recalled At- 
tributes and Prior Overall Evaluations, 15 (Septem- 
ber), 169-184. 


Consumers faced choices in which some or all alternatives had 
to be recalled from memory. Experiments | and 2 investigated 
conditions that lead consumers to use recalled prior evaluations 
versus recalled brand attribute information as inputs to brand 
choices. Results suggest that consumers use a potential input to 
make a choice if it is accessible in memory and if they perceive 
it as more diagnostic than other accessible potential inputs. The 
theoretical framework used to interpret these results has the po- 
tential to integrate past work on affect referral, the link between 
memory and judgment, and the role of attitudes in choice. 


LYNCH, JohnG., Jr., see Ofir, Chezy (September 1984) 


M 


MACINNIS, Deborah J. and Linda L. PRICE (1987), 


The Role of Imagery in Information Processing: Re- 
view and Extensions, 13 (March), 473-491. 
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Mental imagery is receiving increased attention in consumer be- 
havior theory and research. This article describes imagery, char- 
acterizing it as a processing mode in which multisensory informa- 
tion is represented in a gestalt form in working memory, and dis- 
cusses research on the unique effects of imagery at low levels of 
cognitive elaboration. It specifies researchable propositions for 
the relationship between high elaboration imagery processing 
and consumer choice and consumption behaviors. Finally, it re- 
views specific methods for studying imagery. 


MACKENZIE, Scott B. (1986), The Role of Attention 
in Mediating the Effect of Advertising on Attribute ~ 
Importance, 13 (September), 174-195. 


Two e>.~eriments were designed to test the hypothesis that the 
amount of attention drawn to an attribute by an advertisement 
mediates the effect of advertising on attribute importance. The 
first experiment manipulated the amount of attention given to an 
attribute in an advertisement and found this to have an impact 
on the importance of the attribute. The second experiment ma- 
nipulated the concreteness of an advertisement’s copy mention- 
ing the attribute, the relevance of the ad’s picture, and the num- 
ber of repetitions of the ad, and found that attention mediated 
the impact of textual concreteness on attribute importance, but 
that picture relevance and repetition were not related to attention 
or importance. 


MACKLIN, M. Carole (1987), Preschoolers’ Under- 
standing of the Informational Function of Televi- 
sion Advertising, 14 (September), 229-239. 


Two studies were conducted to examine preschoolers’ under- 
standing of the relationship between television advertising and 
the buying process. Advertising’s role in the relationship is de- 
scribed as serving an “informational” function for the viewer, 
which is distinct from the seller’s “persuasive” one. Two nonver- 
bal measures were developed to measure children’s understand- 
ing of the former. Study 1 (n = 120) involved a game in which 
children tapped their responses on a game board. Study 2 (n = 
45) required preschoolers to enact purchase behavior. A minority 
of older preschoolers were successful in completing the tasks. It 
is argued that nonvetbal tasks are appropriate for use with young 
children who are linguistically limited and that such techniques 
should be used to assess children’s abilities in a commercial con- 
text. © 


MADDEN, Thomas J. see Allen, Chris T. (December 
1985) 


MARKUS, Hazel see Zajonc, R. B. (December 1985) 


MARMORSTEIN, Howard see Alba, Joseph W. (June 
1987) 


MARMORSTEIN, Howard see Lynch, John G., Jr. et 
al. (September 1988) 


MARTINO, Victor see Johnson, Scott Lee et al. (June . 
1985) 


MAUSER, Gary A. see Hutton, R. Bruce et al. (Decem- 
ber 1986) 


MAZURSKY, David and Yaacov SCHUL (1988), The 
Effects of Advertisement Encoding on the Failure to 
Discount Information: Implications for the Sleeper 
Effect, 15 (June), 24-36. 


The study examines the impact of encoding of product informa- 
tion on temporal changes in product attitudes following exposure 
to discounting appeals. The sleeper effect, which is manifested by 
increased message effectiveness over time, was observed in two 
replications when participants were induced to encode the mes- 
sage elaboratively. Under this condition, consumers were guided 
to imagine themselves consuming the advertised products while 
viewing the ads. The sleeper‘effect was not observed, however, 
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when consumers were not induced to elaborate on and integrate 
message information (Experiment 1) or when the request to 
imagine themselves using the products was delivered after the dis- 
counting cue was conveyed (Experiment 2). These findings sup- 
port a model that postulates that the magnitude of the sleeper 
effect is influenced by the relative availability of the product in- 
formation and the discounting cue appeal. Additicnal mediating 
mechanisms are explored and discussed. 


MCCRACKEN, Grant (1986), Culture and Consump- 


tion: A Theoretical Account of the Structure and 
Movement of the Cultural Meaning of Consumer 
Goods, 13 (June), 71-84. 


Cultural meaning in a consumer society moves ceaselessly from 
one location to another. In the usual trajectory, cultural meaning 
moves first from the culturally constituted world to consumer 
goods and then from these goods to the individual consumer. Sev- 
eral instruments are responsible for this movement: advertising, 
the fashion system, and four consumption rituals. This article 
analyzes the movement of cultural meaning theoretically, show- 
ing both where cultural meaning is resident in the contemporary 
North American consumer system and the means by which this 
meaning is transferred from one location in this system to an- 
other. 


MCCULLOUGH, James see Cote, Joseph A. et al. (Sep- 


tember 1985) 


MCDANIEL, Stephen W. see Jackson, Ralph W. et al. 
(June 1985) 


MCSWEENEY, Frances K. and Calvin BIERLEY 
(1984), Recent Developments in Classical Condi- 
tioning, 11 (September), 619-631. 


The present paper examines the implications of recent develop- 
ments in classical conditioning for consumer research. It dis- 
cusses the finding that the conditioned response need not resem- 
ble the unconditioned response, and that the conditioned stimu- 
lus must predict but not necessarily precede the unconditioned 
stimulus for conditioning to occur. The paper also considers the 
implications of several situations in which classical conditioning 
may unexpectedly fail to occur, several of the characteristics of 
classically conditioned behavior, and the role of awareness in 
conditioning. 


MCSWEENEY, Frances K. see Bierley, Calvin et al. 


(December 1985) 


METCALF, Barbara L. see Russo, J. Edward et al. (June 


1986) 


MEYER, Robert J. (1987), The Learning of Multiattri- 


bute Judgment Policies, 14 (September), 155-173. 


In this article we explore the process by which consumers learn 
multiattribute rules of judgment. We report on two experiments 
in which subjects are asked to learn, through induction, a multiat- 
tribute rule that defines product quality in a novel category. In 
the first experiment we find that subjects are capable of predicting 
the outcomes of a single multiattribute rule with as few as four 
bits of feedback, with the primary method of evaluation being 
comparisons to examples. There is, however, a decided bias in 
these judgments: subjects are able to learn the attributes associ- 
ated with a good option more rapidly and with greater accuracy 
than those associated with a bad one. The second experiment re- 
inforces these earlier results, and offers two additional insights: 
the ability to learn rules is largely independent of the degree to 
which subjects can control their own method of learning, and 
subjects use configural judgment policies to arrive at predictions 
even when the true generating rule is additive in nature. We dis- 
cuss implications of the findings for current research in consumer 
choice analysis. 
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MEYER, Robert J. and Eric J. JOHNSON (1989), Infor- 


mation Overload and the Nonrobustness of Linear 
Models: A Comment on Keller and Staelin, 15 
(March), 498-503. 


MEYER, Robert J. see Johnson, Eric J. (June 1984) 
MEYERS-LEVY, Joan (1988), The Influence of Sex 


Roles on Judgment, 14 (March), 522-530. 


Two experiments provide convergent evidence that sex roles, 
when activated, influence males’ and females’ judgments. Activa- 
tion of the genders’ sex roles was achieved either by means of 
explicit sex role primes or by making unambiguous self- and 
other-relevant information highly salient. In accordance with 
males’ self-focused agentic sex role, males’ judgments were sensi- 
tive to the favorableness of only self-relevant information, 
whereas females, who adhere to a self- and other-sensitive sex 
role, rendered judgments that reflected the implications of both 
self- and other-relevant information. 


MICK, David Glen (1986), Consumer Research and 


Semiotics: Exploring the Morphology of Signs, 
Symbols, and Significance, 13 (September), 196- 
213. 


The importance of signs and symbols has been widely recognized, 
but only a handful of consumer researchers have developed the- 
ory and research programs based on semiotics, the doctrine of 
signs. This article outlines the emergence and principal perspec- 
tives of semiotics and then discusses its applications and implica- 
tions for consumer research. Among its strengths, semiotics posi- 
tions meaning at the nucleus of consumer behavior, provides a 
rich metalanguage for semiotic consumer research, and recom- 
mends a multi-paradigm philosophy of science. 


MILLIMAN, Ronald E. (1986), The Influence of Back- 


ground Music on the Behavior of Restaurant Pa- 
trons, 13 (September), 286-289. 


This paper will critically review the limited literature available on 
the topic and present an empirical study that examines the effect 
of background music on the behavior of restaurant customers. It 
was found that music tempo variations can significantly affect 
purchases, length of stay, and other variables examined. 


MITCHELL, Andrew A. (1986), The Effect of Verbal 


and Visual Components of Advertisements on 
Brand Attitudes and Attitude Toward the Adver- 
tisement, 13 (June), 12-24. 


This article presents the results of a study designed to obtain a 
better understanding of the effects of using valenced visual infor- 
mation in advertising. In the study, subjects saw advertisements 
for hypothetical products that contained affect-laden photo- 
graphs with different valences (Picture Type Manipulation). The 
results indicate that the affect-laden photographs had an effect on 
both attitude toward the advertisement (A,,) and brand attitudes; 
however, no differences were found in the product attribute be- 
liefs that were formed. Photographs that were evaluated posi- 
tively created more favorable attitudes toward the advertisements 
and brand attitudes, whereas the reverse was true for photographs 
that were evaluated negatively. The results of an analysis of covar- 
iance indicate that the inclusion of both the predicted attitude 
from structured scales (> >b,e;) and elicited beliefs did not elimi- 
nate all the reliable Picture Type effects on brand attitudes; how- 
ever, the inclusion of A,, did eliminate these effects. In addition, 
Aga was found to affect brand attitudes for advertisements that 
contain only copy, and evidence is presented that A,, and brand 
attitudes are separate hypothetical constructs. Finally, a Dual 
Component model is presented to explain the effects of visual and 
verbal information in advertisements. 





MOBLEY, Mary F., William O. BEARDEN, Jesse E. 


TEEL (1988), An Investigation of Individual Re- 
sponses to Tensile Price Claims, 15 (September), 
273-279. 


This article describes the results of two studies investigating the 
effects of tensile price claims (e.g., “‘save up to 50%”) on consum- 
ers’ perceptions of offer value, information value, and price re- 
duction. The findings suggest that the use of tensile claims in con- 
junction with large advertised price reductions may result in de- 
creased perceived offer value and substantial discounting of 
expected price reductions by the consumer. 


MONROE, Kent B. see Petroshius, Susan M. (March 


1987) 


MONROE, Kent B. see Rao, Akshay R. (September 


1988) 


MOORE, Danny L., Douglas HAUSKNECHT, and 


Kanchana THAMODARAN (1986), Time Com- 
pression, Response Opportunity, and Persuasion, 
13 (June), 85-99. 


The effects of time-compressed advertising on attention alloca- 
tion and attitudinal judgments are examined. The results of a se- 
ries of experiments indicate that compressed ads: (1) capture less 
attention, (2) evoke fewer cognitive responses to the advertising 
claims, and (3) attenuate the effects of message quality and en- 
hance the effects of source credibility on brand attitude judg- 
ments. These results generally support the hypothesis that time 
compression influences the persuasiveness of an appeal by dis- 
rupting cognitive elaboration. 


MOORE, Ellen M., William O. BEARDEN, and Jesse 


E. TEEL (1985), Use of Labeling and Assertions of 
Dependency in Appeals for Consumer Support, 12 
(June), 90-96. 


This paper describes the results of two experiments in which alter- 
nate appeals urging contributions to a nonprofit organization 
were evaluated. Variations of labeling (present/absent) and de- 
pendency (present/absent) appeals were used as the experimental 
treatments. The results provide additional evidence for labeling 
as a potentially useful strategy for stimulating consumer support. 
Although dependency did not affect the criterion variables inves- 
tigated, further research is needed to determine the conditions 
under which dependency and labeling might be used in persua- 
sive appeals. 


MOORE, William L. see Kahn, Barbara E. et al. (June 


1987) 


MORGAN, James N. (1985), Comparing Static and Dy- 


namic Estimates of Behavioral Responses to 
Changes in Family Composition or Income, 12 
(June), 83-89. 


Comparing static estimates of behavioral responses with dynamic 
estimates and using different time spans for the latter reveals 
striking differences in estimated effects of changing family com- 
position, income, and wife’s work. These are interpreted to be the 
result of several things: (1) bias in the cross-section estimates from 
unmeasured and perhaps unmeasurable variables that do not 
affect the dynamic change data; (2) lags in adjustment, with static 
data being closer to long-run effects; and (3) different relative im- 
portance of errors in measuring the explanatory variables. The 
effects of changing family composition appear to be less affected 
by any of these problems than are the estimated effects of changes 
in income or wife’s work. 
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MOSCHIS, George P. (1985), The Role of Family Com- 
munication in Consumer Socialization of Children 
and Adolescents, 11 (March), 898-913. 


While studies of communication effects on consumer behavior ° 
of the young have focused mainly on the effects of mass media 
(advertising in particular), little research has examined the effects 
of interpersonal communication. One finds relatively little theo- 
retical and empirical work regarding the role of interpersonal 
communication in the development of consumer behavior of 
young people. This article deals with one important type of inter- 
personal communication—family communication. It conceptu- 
alizes the family communication processes and effects, reviews 
literature regarding the role of family communication in con- 
sumer learning of children and adolescents, develops a set of 
propositions on the basis of theory research, and suggests direc- 
tions for future research. 


MUNCH, James M. and John L. SWASY (1988), Rhe- 


torical Question, Summarization Frequency, and 
Argument Strength Effects on Recall, 15 (June), 69- 
76. 


Summarizing rhetorical questions were used in a sales presenta- 
tion for a new product. In a high involvement setting, grammati- 
cal form, summarization frequency, and argument strength were 
manipulated. Unlike results of past studies, rhetoricals reduced 
argument recall. Furthermore, using more rhetoricals paired with 
strong arguments decreased recall, but using more rhetoricals 
with weak arguments did not. Message acceptance, thought ver- 
balization, and self-reported distraction data were consistent with 
our recall findings. 


MUNCH, James M. see Pavelchak, Mark A. et al. (De- © 
cember 1988) 


MUNCH, James M. see Swasy, John L. (March 1985) 


MURRY, John P., Jr., see Lastovicka, John L. et al. 
(September 1987) 


MYERS, John G. see Wilton, Peter C. (March 1986) 


N 


NETEMEYER, Richard G. see Bearden, William O. et 
al. (March 1989) 


NEWMAN, Bruce I. and Jagdish N. SHETH (1985), A 
Model of Primary Voter Behavior, 12 (September), 
178-187. 


This article develops and tests a model of voter behavior in a pri- 
mary election. The model integrates several schools of thought 
that have tried to explain voter behavior; it is tested by predicting 
the behavior of respondents based on the model, and then vali- 
dating the results with the actual behavior of the respondents. 
Results obtained here provide a prediction rate of 90 percent cor- 
rectly classified. The article then compares the explanatory and 
predictive power of the model to models that use demographic 
and political involvement data. 


NOLAN, Catherine A. see Russo, J. Edward et al. (June 
1986) 


O 


OBERMILLER, Carl (1985), Varieties of Mere Expo- 
sure: The Effects of Processing Style and Repetition 
on Affective Response, 12 (June), 17-30. 
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Various theories are examined in order to develop a mechanism 
that can explain the role of exposure in affective response. Pro- 
cessing style is proposed as a moderating variable that includes 
attention and elaboration of processing. An experiment suggests 
that some minimal level of processing (focused attention) may be 
required for affective response based on sensed familiarity and 
that more elaborative processing may invoke complex evaluative 
processes. 


OFIR, Chezy and John G. LYNCH, Jr. (1984), Context 


Effects on Judgment Under Uncertainty, 11 (Sep- 
tember), 668-679. 


This research investigated contextual effects on consumer cue- 
utilization policies in making judgments under uncertainty. Two 
studies suggested that the utilization of base and case information 
varied as a function of the numerical values of the cues and co- 
varied with the changes in the perceived relevance of each cue. 
The second study showed that individual subjects employed 
different cue-utilization policies in problems that were formally 
identical but differed in surface detail. A third study experimen- 
tally manipulated two factors that influence perceived relevance 
and explored their effects on cue utilization. All three studies re- 
vealed evidence inconsistent with previous research on underuti- 
lization of base-rate information. 


OLIVA, Terence A. see Holbrook, Morris B. et al. (Sep- 


tember 1984) 


OLIVER, Richard L. and Wayne S. DESARBO (1988), 


Response Determinants in Satisfaction Judgments, 
14 (March), 495-507. 


The effects of five determinants of satisfaction are tested as well 
as individual differences in satisfaction formation. Manipula- 
tions of attribution, expectancy, performance, disconfirmation, 
and equity are written into stock market trading scenarios in a 
full factorial design. Results show that all main effects and four 
ordinal two-way interactions are significant. Then, an individual- 
level analysis is performe4 %n the repeated measures data. Three 
clusters of subjects shar... .imilar response tendencies (discon- 
firmation, performance, and equity) are identified and related to 
investment attitudes, outcome attitudes, and demographics. No 
consistent relationships are discovered, suggesting that the re- 
sponse differences reflect deeper behavioral tendencies. Implica- 
tions of this approach for satisfaction paradigms, satisfaction the- 
ory, and individual satisfaction response orientations are pre- 
sented. 


OLIVER, Richard L. see Burke, Raymond R. et al. 


(March 1988) 


OLIVER, Richard L. and William O. BEARDEN 


(1985), Crossover Effects in the Theory of Reasoned 
Action: A Moderating Influence Attempt, 12 (De- 
cember), 324-340. 


Both cognitive and normative structure crossover linkages in the 
Fishbein and Ajzen behavioral intention model were hypothe- 
sized on the basis of nine separate predictions taken from the 
persuasion and false consensus literatures. In a study of new prod- 
uct trial behavior, a maximum likelihood estimation of the model 
parameters revealed that the normative structure — attitude path 
was robust under all data subsets, contrary to the hypothesized 
relationships. The findings support other recent data suggesting 
attitudinal dependence on social influence. 


OLSHAVSKY, Richard W. see Rosen, Dennis L. (De- 


cember 1987) 


OLSON, Jerry C. see Celsi, Richard L. (September 1988) 
OLSON, Jerry C. see Hastak, Manoj (March 1989) 
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ORNSTEIN, Stanley I. and Dominique M. HANSSENS 
(1985), Alcohol Control Laws and the Consump- 
tion of Distilled Spirits and Beer, 12 (September), 
200-213. 


This article tests the social marketing effectiveness of alcohol con- 
trol laws designed to reduce the consumption of alcoholic bever- 
ages. The study uses state-level historical data to estimate the de- 
mand for distilled spirits and beer using economic, sociodemo- 
graphic, and control-law explanatory variables. Spirits and beer 
consumption are found to react differently to changes in eco- 
nomic, sociodemographic, and regulatory variables. These 
differences suggest a consumer and product segment-based ap- 
proach to alcohol control laws or social marketing that empha- 
sizes measures directed at youths for beer and at price for spirits. 


O’SHAUGHNESSY, John see Holbrook, Morris B. (De- 
cember 1988) 


OZANNE, Julie L. see Hudson, Laurel Anderson 
(March 1988) 


OZANNE, Julie L. see Schurr, Paul H. (March 1985) 


P 


PAINTON, Scott and James W. GENTRY (1985), An- 
other Look at the Impact of Information Presenta- 
tion Format, 12 (September), 240-244. 


Previous research has indicated that the information acquisition 
process is highly dependent upon the manner in which informa- 
tion is presented. This study investigated information acquisition 
in several variations of the Information Display Board (IDB) for- 
mat, including an interactive computer version. The amount of 
information acquired and the manner in which it was acquired 
were dependent upon the presentation format. The results sug- 
gest that one should be cautious when generalizing the results of 
previous work to new information search environments. 


PARK, C. Whan, Easwar S. IYER, and Daniel C. 
SMITH (1989), The Effects of Situational Factors 
on In-Store Grocery Shopping Behavior: The Role 
of Store Environment and Time Available for Shop- 
ping, 15 (March), 422-433. 


We conducted a field experiment to explore the effects of two 
situational factors, store knowledge and time available for shop- 
ping, on consumers’ grocery shopping behavior. The results indi- 
cate that these two factors have an impact on such shopping be- 
haviors as failure to make the intended purchases, unplanned 
buying, brand and product class switching, and purchase volume 
deliberation. The findings also suggest that the information pro- 
cessing activities that mediate these relationships differ across 
shopping conditions. Implications for managing the grocery store 
environment that may advance current practice are offered. 


PAVELCHAK, Mark A., John H. ANTIL, and James 
M. MUNCH (1988), The Super Bowl: An Investiga- 
tion into the Relationship Among Program Con- 
text, Emotional Experience, and Ad Recall, 15 (De- 
cember), 360-367. 


In this study, we investigate (1) the effect that “Super Bowl XX” 
had on the emotions (defined by arousal and pleasure) of viewers 
in three cities and (2) how these emotional reactions influenced 
recall for ads broadcast during the game. City differences in over- 
all emotional reactions to the program were observed, differences 
that had theoretical relevance to the effect of emotion on ad re- 
call. Recall was found to be negatively related to emotional inten- 





sity (defined by arousal and pleasure polarization) but unrelated 
to emotional pleasure. Overall, arousal related to recall much 
more strongly than it did to pleasure. 


PAYNE, John see Simonson, Itamar et al. (March 1988) 
PETERSON, Robert A., Gerald ALBAUM, and Rich- 


ard F. BELTRAMINI (1985), A Meta-Analysis of 
Effect Sizes in Consumer Behavior Experiments, 12 
(June), 97-103. 


An investigation was undertaken to empirically document effect 
sizes (i.e., the strength of a relationship or the magnitude of a 
difference between variables) in consumer behavior experiments 
reported in the literature during the period 1970-1982. A total of 
118 experiments and 1,036 experimental effects was analyzed. 
Using w* as a measure of effect size, the investigation’s results 
reveal that, on average, approximately 11 percent of the variance 
in a response variable was explained or accounted for by a statisti- 
cally significant (p < 0.05) effect. This percentage, however, 
differed as a function of the methodological characteristics of the 
experiment. 


PETROSHIUS, Susan M. and Kent B. MONROE 


(1987), Effect of Product-Line Pricing Characteris- 
tics on Product Evaluations, 13 (March), 511-519. 


Examining the issue of product-line pricing from a behavioral 
perspective, this article reports an investigation of the relation- 
ship between the price structure of a product line and consumers’ 
evaluations of a product model within the line. A 2 X 2 X 4 facto- 
rial design utilizing multiple dependent variables was conducted 
and replicated to test hypotheses derived from behavioral re- 
search. Results indicate that while the price characteristics of a 
product line influence consumer evaluations of a product model 
within the line, the price characteristics do not operate indepen- 
dently; rather, they interact. Further, the research suggests that 
several dependent variables that are usually considered separately 
in price research are actually dimensions of similar constructs. 


POLLAY, Richard W. see Belk, Russell W. (March 


1985) 


PRICE, Linda L. see MacInnis, Deborah J. (March 


1987) 


PUTO, Christopher P. (1987), The Framing of Buying 


Decisions, 14 (December}, 301-315. 


Research in behavioral decision theory suggests that people use 
reference points as the basis for judging/comparing the value of 
decision alternatives, but there has been little research addressing 
how decision reference points are formed. This paper posits and 
empirically demonstrates a conceptual framework of the refer- 
ence point formation process for buying decisions. The basic con- 
cepts in the framework are supported, and the resulting reference 
points are shown to influence choice in a manner consistent with 
prospect theory. 


Q 


QUALLS, William J. (1987), Household Decision Be- 


havior: The Impact of Husbands’ and Wives’ Sex 
Role Orientation, 14 (September), 264-279. 


This study examines the impact of sex role orientation on the 
outcome of a family home purchase decision. A relatively strong 
relationship is found between sex role orientation (SRO) and the 
degree of household influence, preference agreement, mode of 
conflict resolution, and decision outcome. Finally, it is found that 
household decision behavior is better explained in the context of 
a theoretical network of systemic household relationships rather 
than through a series of bivariate family relationships. 
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RAGSDALE, E. K. Easton see Davis, Harry L. et al. 
(June 1986) 


RAO, Akshay R. and Kent B. MONROE (1988), The 
Moderating Effect of Prior Knowledge on Cue Utili- 
zation in Product Evaluations, 15 (September), 
253-264. 


This article examines the dissimilar use of product information 
cues in product evaluations by differentially familiar subjects. - 
Specifically, the use of price cues and intrinsic product cues for 
the assessment of product quality is hypothesized to depend on 
prior knowledge. For a product with a positive quality-price asso- 
ciation in the marketplace, the study shows that low-familiar and 
highly familiar subjects tend to perceive a stronger price-quality 
relationship than do moderately familiar subjects. Moreover, as 
subjects’ product familiarity increases, the use of intrinsic cues 
for product quality assessments tends to become relatively 
stronger. 


RAO, C. P. see Jackson, Ralph W. et al. (June 1985) 


RATCHFORD, Brian T. see Kamakura, Wagner A. et 
al. (December 1988) 


RATNESHWAR., Srinivasan, Allan D. SHOCKER, and 
David W. STEWART (1987), Toward Understand- 
ing the Attraction Effect: The Implications of Prod- 
uct Stimulus Meaningfulness and Familiarity, 13 
(March), 520-533. 


The attraction effect refers to an inferior product’s ability to in- 
crease the attractiveness of another alternative when the inferior 
product is added to a choice set. This article examines potential 
explanations for the attraction effect and its boundary conditions. 
The article reports several empirical investigations and suggests 
that the attraction effect may be moderated by such variables as 
stimulus meaningfulness and familiarity with the product cate- 
gory. The implications are relevant to research on context effects 
in consumer choice. 


RAY, Michael L. see Batra, Rajeev (March 1986) 
RAY, Michael L. see Batra, Rajeev (September 1986) 


REEVES, Byron see Rothschild, Michael L. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1988) 


REILLY, Michael D. and Melanie WALLENDORF 
(1987), A Comparison of Group Differences in 
Food Consumption Using Household Refuse, 14 
(September), 289-294. 


Five explanations of group differences in food consumption (na- 
tional identity, ethnicity, region, income, and minority status) 
are tested. Data on consumption of 38 food items come from 
household refuse analysis for 11 social groups. Differences are 
best explained by regional proximity, followed by minority sta- 
tus. Income was least powerful, although still statistically signifi- 
cart. 


REILLY, Michael D. see Cote, Joseph A. et al. (Septem- 
ber 1985) 


REINGEN, Peter H., Brian L. FOSTER, Jacqueline 
Johnson BROWN, and Stephen B. SEIDMAN 
(1984), Brand Congruence in Interpersonal Re- 
=r “4 Social Network Analysis, 1 1 (December), 
771-783. 


Previous studies dealing with the notion of brand congruence 
suffer from questionable methods of group determination, sus- 
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pect demonstrations of brand congruence effects, and inadequate 
attention paid to types of social relation. To overcome these 
shortcomings, the present study uses graph-theoretic social net- 
work techniques to examine interpersonal relationships and 
brand choice behavior in natural environments. The brand 
choices of individuals in a social relationship were compared to 
those of unrelated individuals across various products, types of 
social relation, and types of basic sociological structure (dyad, 
clique, and 2-plex). While significant brand congruence effects 
were obtained, they were clustered in a few products mediated 
by types of social relation. Conspicuousaess of the product, as 
traditionally defined, was found to be insufficient to account for 
these findings. 


REINGEN, Peter H. see Brown, Jacqueline Johnson 
(December 1987) 


RICHINS, Marsha L. and Peter H. BLOCH (1986), Af- 
ter the New Wears Off: The Temporal Context of 
Product Involvement, 13 (September), 280-285. 


While product involvement has been identified as a significant 
variable in consumer behavior, the precise nature of such in- 
volvement is still not well understood. The study reported here 
utilizes a longitudinal design to provide evidence for the notion 
that there are two forms of product involvement. The study also 
documents the differing temporal patterns of behaviors associ- 
ated with each form. Behaviors associated with enduring involve- 
ment were stable over time, while those behaviors resulting from 
situational involvement declined once the situation inducing the 
involvement changed. 


RIDGWAY, Nancy M. see Bloch, Peter H. et al. (June 
1986) 


ROBERTSON, Thomas S. see Burke, Raymond R. et al. 
(March 1988) 


ROBERTSON, Thomas S. see Gatignon, Hubert 
(March 1985) 


ROBINSON, Michael see Graham, John L. et al. (June 
1988) 


ROOK, Dennis W. (1985), The Ritual Dimension of 
Consumer Behavior, 12 (December), 251-264. 


In daily living, people participate regularly in a variety of ritual- 
ized activities at home, work, and play, both as individuals and 
as members of some larger community. The average person also 
relies on various ritual events to mark such significant life pas- 
sages as graduation, marriage, and death. Despit= these pervasive 
and meaningful ritual experiences, consumer research has largely 
failed to recognize this extensive behavioral domain. The present 
article introduces and elaborates the ritual construct as a vehicle 
for interpreting consumer behavior and presents the results of 
two exploratory studies that investigate the artifactual and psy- 
chosocial contents of young adults’ personal grooming rituals. 


ROOK, Dennis W. (1987), The Buying Impulse, 14 
(September), 189-199. 


What is impulse buying? Despite the marketing and lifestyle fac- 
tors that encourage it today, impulse buying is not yet well under- 
stood. This is due in part to the longstanding absence of a compel- 
ling conceptuaiization of this distinctive type of purchasing be- 
havior. This article reviews extant research on impulsive behavior 
and then introduces a new interpretation of impulse buying. Fol- 
lowing this are the results of an exploratory study that investigates 
the phenomenology of consumers’ impulse buying episodes. The 
research identifies: (1) the subjective experiences that distinguish 
the onset of the buying impulse, (2) how consumers cope with 
their impulsive urges to buy, and (3) the types of negative conse- 
quences they incur as a result of their impulsive buying. 
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ROSEN, Dennis L. and Richard W. OLSHAVSKY 


(1987), A Protocol Analysis of Brand Choice Strate- 


gies Involving Recommendations, 14 (December), 
440-444. 


Subjects completed a purchase decision under a computer-con- 
trolled laboratory simulation that enabled acquisition of both at- 
tribute-value and recommendation information from five 
sources. Analysis of subjects’ acquisitions and recorded state- 
ments during the decision process offered support for the exis- 
tence of unique decision strategies for situations involving avail- 
ability of both kinds of information. Based on the manner in 
which recommendation information was used, these strategies 
were subdivided into a (1) recommendation-forms-evoked-set 
(RFES) for consideration, and a (2) recommendation-forms- 
standard (RFS) for comparison to other brand alternatives. 
Differences in strategy use between two product categories were 
explored. 


ROTHSCHILD, Michael L., Yong J. HYUN, Byron 


REEVES, Esther THORSON, and Robert 
GOLDSTEIN (1988), Hemispherically Lateralized 
EEG as a Response to Television Commercials, 15 
(September), 185-198. 


EEG was recorded from 21 right-handed women as they watched 
commercial television. A significant amount of variance in hemi- 
spheric dominance shifts of lateralized EEG was explained as a 
function of the onset of easily identifiable variables in the stimu- 
lus. There were hemispheric differences in EEG due to the verbal 
and nonverbal components of the stimulus. Lags between stimu- 
lus onset and change in EEG also were observable. The data were 
found to be reliable within this study, between this study and a 
prior one, and between this study and others in the EEG literature 
that use less complex stimuli. 


RUSSELL, Gary J. see Russo, J. Edward et al. (June 


1986) 


RUSSO, J. Edward, Richard STAELIN, Catherine A. 


NOLAN, Gary J. RUSSELL, and Barbara L. MET- 
CALF (1986), Nutrition Information in the Super- 
market, 13 (June), 48-70. 


Lists of nutrition information posted in supermarkets were de- 
signed to reduce the information-processing costs of comparing 
alternative foods. In Experiment 1, lists of vitamins and minerals 
increased nutrition knowledge but had no influence on actual 
purchases. In Experiment 2, a list of added sugar—a negative 
component of food—increased the market share of low-sugar 
breakfast cereals at the expense of high-sugar brands. We con- 
clude that effort-reducing displays are a successful technique for 
increasing information use, especially for the more highly valued 
negative nutrients. 


RUSSO, J. Edward see Johnson, Eric J. (June 1984) 


S 


SAEGERT, Joel, Robert J. HOOVER, and Marye Tharp 


HILGER (1985), Characteristics of Mexican Amer- 
ican Consumers, 12 (June), 104-109. 


Three consumer variables suggested by the literature to be char- 
acteristic of United States Hispanics were investigated in four sur- 
veys of South Texas Mexican Americans. Evidence that Mexican 
Americans are more brand loyal than non-Hispanics was weak, 
at best. Support was found for the hypothesis that Mexican 
Americans prefer familiar stores and are more price conscious. 
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SANBONMATSU, David M. and Frank R. KARDES 
(1988), The Effects of Physiological Arousal on In- 
formation Processing and Persuasion, 15 (Decem- 
ber), 379-385. 


The effects of physiological arousal on persuasion are investi- 
gated. An exercise task was used to manipulate physiological 
arousal, and systolic blood pressure readings were taken to assess 
the effectiveness of this manipulation. The results indicate that 
endorser status (celebrity or noncelebrity) has a stronger influ- 
ence on brand attitudes under high than under moderate levels 
of physiological arousal, whereas argument strength has a greater 
impact under moderate than under high arousal levels. The re- 
sults are consistent with the Elaboration Likeliheod Model of 
persuasion. 


SARIN, Rakesh K. see Kahn, Barbara E. (September 
1988) 


SAUER, Paul L. see Fraser, Cynthia et al. (September 
1988) 


SCHEURICH, Jim see Lastovicka, John L. et al. (Sep- 
tember 1987) 


SCHMITT, Bernd H., France LECLERC, and Laurette 
DUBE-RIOUX (1988), Sex Typing and Consumer 
Behavior: A Test of Gender Schema Theory, 15 
(June), 122-128. 


Using the context of advertising, packaging, and consumer 
choice, three experiments were conducted to test the predictions 
of gender schema theory that gender-schematic (sex-typed) indi- 
viduals and gender-aschematic (non-sex-typed) individuals differ 
in the way they process and evaluate information related to gen- 
der. Results indicated strong sex effects, but the predicted sex- 
type effects were not obtained. 


SCHUL, Yaacov see Mazursky, David (June 1988) 


SCHURR, Paul H. and Julie L. OZANNE (1985), In- 
fluences on Exchange Processes: Buyer’s Preconcep- 
tions of a Seller’s Trustworthiness and Bargaining 
Toughness, | 1 (March), 939-953. 


Exchange theories posit that trust has an important and favorable 
influence on dyadic interactions. This paper examines the notion 
that trust plays a key role in making a seller’s tough bargaining 
strategy successful. In a bargaining experiment, we manipulated 
subjects’ preconceptions about a seller’s trustworthiness and bar- 
gaining toughness. As hypothesized, a seller’s expected trustwor- 
thiness-plus-toughness in bargaining led to higher levels of buyer- 
seller cooperation and agreement and a higher level of buyer con- 
cessions. 


SCOTT, Carol A. see Bettman, James R. et al. (Decem- 
ber 1986) 


SCOTT, Carol A. see John, Deborah Roedder et al. 
(June 1986) 


SEIDMAN, Stephen B. see Reingen, Peter H. et al. (De- 
cember 1984) 


SEXTON, Richard J., Nancy Brown JOHNSON, and 
Akira KONAKAYAMA (1987), Consumer Re- 
sponse to Continuous-Display Electricity-Use Mon- 
itors in a Time-of-Use Pricing Experiment, 14 
(June), 55-62. 


Continuous-display, electricity-use monitors provide more com- 
prehensive electricity cost information than previously consid- 
ered initiatives. This study analyzes the effect of monitor-pro- 
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vided information on consumers’ monthly peak period, off-peak 
period, and total electricity consumption using an ANCOVA 
framework. Results indicate that monitoring did not induce con- 
servation but did significantly contribute to shifting electricity use 
from peak to off-peak periods. 


SEYMOUR, Daniel and Greg LESSNE (1984), Spousal 
Conflict Arousal: Scale Development, 11 (Decem- 
ber), 810-821. 


A conflict arousal scale is developed as a tool to conduct empirical 
research in family decision making. The scale’s reliability and va- 
lidity are examined and reported. Finally, several applications of 
the conflict arousal scale are discussed and additional research 
areas are specified. 


SHANDLER, Bruce see Green, Paul E. et al. (December 
1988) 


SHAPLEN, Kate see Brockner, Joel et al. (June 1984) 


SHEPPARD, Blair H., Jon HARTWICK, and Paul R. 
WARSHAW (1988), The Theory of Reasoned Ac- 
tion: A Meta-Analysis of Past Research with Rec- . 
ommendations for Modifications and Future Re- 
search, 15 (December), 325-343. 


Two meta-analyses were conducted to investigate the effective- 
ness of the Fishbein and Ajzen model in research to date. Strong 
overall evidence for the predictive utility of the model was found. 
Although numerous instances were identified in which research- 
ers overstepped the boundary conditions initially proposed for 
the model, the predictive utility remained strong across condi- 
tions. However, three variables were proposed and found to mod- 
erate the effectiveness of the model. Suggested extensions to the 
model are discussed and general directions for future research are 

given. 


SHERMOHAMAD, Ali see Zinkhan, George M. (June 
1986) 


SHERRELL, Daniel L. see Bloch, Peter H. et al. (June 
1986) 


SHERRY, John F., Jr. and Eduardo G. CAMARGO 
(1987), “May Your Life Be Marvelous:” English 
Language Labelling and the Semiotics of Japanese 
Promotion, 14 (September), 174-188. 


A recent trend in consumer research is the broadening of the no- 
tion of consumer behavior to include activities not merely epi- 
phenomenal to marketing. Another trend with earlier historical 
origins is the semiotic interpretation of consumption activities. 
These trends are merged in the present article, which contrasts 
the véhemence with which Japanese cultural uniqueness is linked 
with the spirit of the language (kotodama) with the Japanese read- 
iness to use English language loanwords in establishing an iden- 
tity for indigenous product offerings. The article focuses on the 
investing of indigenous consumer goods with meaning through 
use of loanwords in a culturally conservative blocked market con- 
text. It explores the meaning of such investment from the per- 
spective of consumer and analyst, using product labels and other 
promotional vehicles as a primary data base. Finally, it treats the 
diffusion of cultural elements such as language and lifestyle, and 
their subsequent adaptation to local systems of meaning, as a sig- 
nificant macroconsumption pattern. 


SHERRY, John F., Jr., see Belk, Russell W. et al.(March - 
1988) 


SHETH, Jagdish N. see Newman, Bruce I. (September 
1985) 
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SHIMP, Terence A. and Alican KAVAS (1984), The 
Theory of Reasoned Action Applied to Coupon Us- 
age, 11 (December), 795-809. 


This application of the theory of reasoned action examines the 
standard Fishbein—Ajzen paradigm and several model variations. 
These variations extend and challenge the standard model by in- 
corporating tests of interdependent relations between attitudinal 
and subjective influence variables, by postulating multiple cogni- 
tive and normative structures rather than unidimensional struc- 
tures, and by comparing direct effects of Aact and SN on behavior 
against indirect effects mediated through behavioral intentions. 


SHIMP, Terence A. see Stuart, Elnora W. et al. (Decem- 
ber 1987) 


SHOCKER, Allan D., Anthony J. ZAHORIK, and Da- 
vid W. STEWART (1984), Competitive Market 
Structure Analysis: A Comment on Problems, 11 
(December), 836-841 


SHOCKER, Allan D. see Ratneshwar, Srinivasan et al. 
(March 1987) 


SIEGEL, Harvey (1988), Relativism for Consumer Re- 
search? (Comments on Anderson), 15 (June), 129- 
132. 


SILVER, Steven D. (1988), Interdependencies in Social 
and Economic Decision Making: A Conditional 
Logit Model of the Joint Homeownership-Mobility, 
15 (September), 234-242. 


Homeownership is one of the most important financial and social 
decisions consumers face. Typically, this decision is made jointly 


with decisions such as how much to save and whether to move. 
Although major consumption decisions most often are studied 
independently in consumer research, modeling interdependen- 
cies can contribute to interpretation of influences on their out- 
comes. The interdependency between decisions of homeown- 
ership and residential mobility is modeled in a conditional logit 
specification with household status level and cognitive factors as 
explanatory variables. Results indicate that these constructs have 
indirect effects on ownership through mobility that are unob- 
served if the decisions are considered independently. 


SIMONSON, Itamar, Joel HUBER, and John PAYNE 
(1988), The Relationship Between Prior Brand 
Knowledge and Information Acquisition Order, 14 
(March), 566-578. 


The relationship between prior knowledge and information 
search to the selection of information at the brand-attribute level 
is examined. The focus is on both the content and the certainty 
associated with prior beliefs about the attribute values of various 
brands. We find that information is acquired earlier with respect 
to prior beliefs that are more uncertain and less favorable. In ad- 
dition, we find earlier acquisition of information on brands with 
high prior attractiveness in a choice but not in a ranking task. 
A dynamic analysis of information acquisition incorporating the 
effect of prior knowledge and newly acquired knowledge on 
search priorities is developed. 


SINGER, Eleanor (1984), Public Reactions to Some 
Ethical Issues of Social Research: Attitudes and Be- 
havior, 11 (June), 501-509. 


This article reports on a survey of public attitudes toward issues 
of informed consent in social research. It finds a high level of 
expressed concern about such matters as confidentiality of re- 
sponse and study sponsorship; it also finds significant interrela- 
tionships between the expression of such concerns and willing- 
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ness to answer sensitive questions on the interview, though gener- 
ally such relationships are small. 


SMITH, Daniel C. see Park, C. Whan et al. (March 
1989) 


SMITH, Ruth Ann and Michael J. HOUSTON (1985), 
A Psychometric Assessment of Measures of Scripts 
in Consumer Memory, 12 (September), 214-224. 


This study examines the psychometric qualities of two measures 
of scripts for a consumer event. A laboratory experiment in which 
the measures’ reliability and validity were evaluated produced 
some questions about the stability of retrospective self-report 
measures. However, the results were generally encouraging for 
the psychometric properties of an alternative measure employing 
a recognition task. We suggest further development of this meas- 
ure to facilitate large-scale investigations of script-based process- 
ing in the consumer context. 

SMITH, Ruth Ann see Ford, Gary T. (December 1987) 

SMITH, Scott M. see Beatty, Sharon E. (June 1987) 


SOMMER, Robert see Johnson, Scott Lee et al. (June 
1985) 


SPIGGLE, Susan (1986), Measuring Social Values: A 
Content Analysis of Sunday Comics and Under- 
ground Comix, 13 (June), 100-113. 


This research seeks to document the social distribution of materi- 
alism as a value in American society by content-analyzing charac- 
ter and commercial symbols in Sunday comic strips and under- 
ground comix books. Unexpectedly, underground comix showed 
more concern with and more positive portrayal of materialism 
and more endorsement of wealth and material comfort as goals. 
The findings indicate the pervasiveness of a consumer culture in 
the mid-twentieth century and suggest that the baby boom gener- 
ation, reared in material abundance, may be unabashedly materi- 
alistic. Content analysis of media such as comic art is advocated 
as a technique for measuring the distribution of social values of 
concern to consumer researchers. 


SPROLES, George B. (1986), The Concept of Quality 


and the Efficiency of Markets: Issues and Com- 
ments, 13 (June), 146-148. 


SRULL, Thomas K. see Burke, Raymond R. (June 
1988) 


STAELIN, Richard see Keller, Kevin Lane (September 
1987) 


STAELIN, Richard see Keller, Kevin Lane (March 
1989) 


STAELIN, Richard see Russo, J. Edward et al. (June 
1986) 


STAYMAN, Douglas M. and David A. AAKER (1988), 
Are All the Effects of Ad-Induced Feelings Mediated 
by Ayg?, 15 (December), 368-373. 


Conditions under which attitudes toward the ad may not com- 
pletely mediate the effect of feeling responses on persuasive com- 
munications are cxamined. The results suggest that for at least 
some types of ad executions, particularly those at relatively low 
exposure levels, ad attitudes did not mediate all of the effect of 
feeling response. 


STAYMAN, Douglas M. see Aaker, David A. et al. 
(March 1986) 


STEPHENS, Debra see Anand, Punam et al. (December 
1988) 
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STERNTHAL, Brian, Alice M. TYBOUT, and Bobby 
J. CALDER (1987), Confirmatory Versus Compar- 
ative Approaches to Judging Theory Tests, 14 
(June), 114-125. 


This article examines the widely held view that manipulation 
checks, measures of process, and repeated operationalizations in 
different settings are frequently essential for rigorous tests of the- 
ory. This Confirmatory Approach to theory testing is contrasted 
with the Comparative Approach, which asserts that any proce- 
dures are adequate if they serve in demonstrating the superiority 
of one explanation to its rivals. Our analysis favors the Compara- 
tive Approach. It is shown that manipulation checks, measures 
of process, and repeated operationalizations are not necessary nor 
always sufficient for rigorous tests. They have no special status in 
relation to other convergence procedures that are accepted by the 
Comparative Approach for producing rigorous theory tests. 


STERNTHAL, Brian see Hannah, Darlene B. (Septem- 
ber 1984) 


STERNTHAL, Brian see Kisielius, Jolita (March 1986) 


STEWART, David W. see Ratneshwar, Srinivasan et al. 
(March 1987) 


STEWART, David W. see Shocker, Allan D. et al. (De- 
cember 1984) 


STUART, Elnora W., Terence A. SHIMP, and Randall 
W. ENGLE (1987), Classical Conditioning of Con- 
sumer Attitudes: Four Experiments in an Advertis- 
ing Context, 14 (December), 334-349. 


We conducted four experiments to test various properties of clas- 
sical conditioning in an advertising/consumer behavior context. 
Experiment | demonstrates attitude conditioning at each of four 
levels of conditioned stimulus-unconditioned stimulus pairing. 
In Experiment 2, latent inhibition due to subject preexposure to 
the conditioned stimulus is shown to retard conditioning for both 
10-trial and 1-trial pairings of conditioned and unconditioned 
stimuli. Experiment 3 reveals that forward conditioning of atti- 
tudes is superior to backward conditioning. Experiment 4 ex- 
tends the findings from the first three experiments and serves to 
counter some of their potential methodological problems. Collec- 
tively, these experiments provide an initial response to Mc- 
Sweeney and Bierley’s (1984) call for more sophisticated classical 
conditioning research in consumer behavior. 


SUJAN, Mita (1985), Consumer Knowledge: Effects on 
Evaluation Strategies Mediating Consumer Judg- 
ments, 12 (June), 31-46. 


This study suggests that category-based evaluative responses sup- 
plement the piecemeal-based evaluation processes more often 
studied in Consumer Research. The alternative modes of process- 
ing were found to be contingent upon the match/mismatch of 
information to category expectations. Compared to piecemeal 
(mismatch) processing, category-based (match) processing re- 
sulted in faster impression formation times, more verbalizations 
related to the product category, fewer verbalizations related to the 
product’s attributes, and fewer references to subtypes. Expertise 
exaggerated these effects. 


SUJAN, Mita and Christine DEKLEVA (1987), Product 
Categorization and Inference Making: Some Im- 


plications for Comparative Advertising, 14 (Decem- 
ber), 372-378. 


A categorization approach to inference making was used to deter- 
mine when the effects of comparative advertising would differ 
from those of noncomparative advertising. Comparative adver- 
tising led to different responses for experts relative to either prod- 
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uct class or product type level noncomparative advertising, but 
for novices only when the noncomparative ad referred to a broad 
product class. These differences were for measures of similarity, 
distinctiveness, and ad informativeness. Mean values on brand 
attitudes were not differentially influenced by comparative versus 
noncomparative advertising, though comparative advertising re- 
sulted in more polarized attitudes. These results were interpreted 
within the categorization framework and point to the general use- 
fulness of this conceptual framework. 


SUJAN, Mita see Bettman, James R. (September 1987) 


SWASY, John L. and James M. MUNCH (1985), Exam- 
ining the Target of Receiver Elaborations: Rhetori- 
cal Question Effects on Source Processing and Per- 
suasion, | 1 (March), 877-886. 


A replication and extension of the Petty, Cacioppo, and Hee- 
sacker (1981) study on the effects of rhetorical questions is used 
to demonstrate the importance of considering the target of receiv- 
ers’ elaborations in theory testing and development. An examina- 
tion of source-related elaborations provides new insight into how 
rhetorical questions influence persuasion. Implications for the 
Elaboration Likelihood Model are discussed. 


SWASY, John L. see Munch, James M. (June 1988) 


Ei 


TAN, Chin Tiong and John U. FARLEY (1987), The 
Impact of Cultural Patterns on Cognition and In- 
tention in Singapore, 13 (March), 540-544. 


Ethnicity of models used in advertisements and the advertised 
product’s country of origin are manipulated experimentally to 
study how attitudes toward advertising and products lead to be- 
havioral intention. A sample of Singaporean students’ traditional 
Eastern values about family and conformity are also examined. 
Patterns of results for three products are consistent with theoreti- 
cal pedictions of cognitive processes, and attitude-intention links 
appear stronger than do those in similar tests in the West. Culture 
has mixed effect. 

TANGPANICHDEE, Vanchai see Dillon, William R. et 
al. (June 1985) 


TANSUHAJ, Patriya S. see Foxman, Ellen R. et al. 
(March 1989) 

TEEL, Jesse E. see Bearden, William O. et al. (March 
1989) 


TEEL, Jesse E. see Mobley, Mary F. et al. (September 
1988) 


TEEL, Jesse E. see Moore, Ellen M. et al. (June 1985) 


THAMODARAN, Kanchana see Moore, Danny L. et 
al. (June 1986) 


THORSON, Esther see Rothschild, Michael L. et al. 
(September 1988) 


TSAL, Yehoshua (1985), On the Relationship Between 
Cognitive and Affective Processes: A Critique of Za- 
jonc and Markus, 12 (December), 358-362. 


TSE, David K., Russell W. BELK, and Nan ZHOU 
(1989), Becoming a Consumer Society: A Longitu- 
dinal and Cross-Cultural Content Analysis of Print 
Ads from Hong Kong, the People’s Republic of 
China, and Taiwan, 15 (March), 457-472. 
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Results of a longitudinal study of ads from Hong Kong, the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China (PRC), and Taiwan depict distinctive 
consumer cultures. PRC ads emphasize utilitarian appeals, 
promise a better life, and focus on states of being as a consump- 
tion theme. Hong Kong ads stress hedonistic values, promise eas- 
ier and American lifestyles, and focus on doing. Taiwan ads fall 
between these two extremes, but are converging toward Hong 
Kong ads in consumption appeals over time. PRC ads, presum- 
ably anchored by remnants of an anti-materialistic political ideol- 
ogy, seem to chart a different trend. 


TYBOUT, Alice M. see Calder, Bobby J. (June 1987) 


TYBOUT, Alice M. see Sternthal, Brian et al. (June 
1987) 


U 


URBAN, Glen L. see Hauser, John R. (March 1986) 


URBANY, Joel E. (1986), An Experimental Examina- 
tion of the Economics of Information, 13 (Septem- 
ber), 257-271. 


This article presents an experimental iest of propositions that 
come from Stigler’s classic economics of information theory. It 
reviews previous empirical evidence for the propositions and dis- 
cusses the mixed support provided for the theory. It also discusses 
a major assumption of the theory and presents hypotheses that 
suggest that the propositions are not as universal as has been 
thought. The results indicate that buyers with more certain beliefs 
about retailer-price images search less and are less responsive to 
changes in the costs and benefits of search than buyers with less 
certain beliefs. Finally, the article discusses the implications of 
the results for both economics and marketing. 


URBANY, Joel E., William O. BEARDEN, and Dan C. 
WEILBAKER (1988), The Effect of Plausible and 
Exaggerated Reference Prices on Consumer Percep- 
tions and Price Search, 15 (June), 95-110. 


This article examines whether advertisers’ regular price claims 
affect consumer perceptions and price search behavior. Experi- 
ments involving simulated shopping via personal computers in- 
dicate that compared to an ad with no reference price, an ad with 
a plausible reference price raised subjects’ estimates of the adver- 
tiser’s regular price and the perceived offer value. An exaggerated 
reference price had generally the same positive effects on percep- 
tion as a plausible reference price, even for the more skeptical 
subjects. Further, when subjects were presented with an adver- 
tised sale price above the lowest expected price, the exaggerated 
reference price increased the percentage of subjects who pur- 
chased the product from the advertiser without checking other 
stores’ prices. 

URSIC, Anthony C., Michael L. URSIC, and Virginia 
L. URSIC (1986), A Longitudinal Study of the Use 
of the Elderly in Magazine Advertising, 13 (June), 
131-133. 


Using a longitudinal content analysis, this study establishes that 
there is significant use of the elderly in advertisements. It also 
finds that the elderly are often portrayed in relatively prestigious 
work situations, and that older males are used much more fre- 
quently in advertisements than older females. 


URSIC, Michael L. see Ursic, Anthony C-. et al. (June 
1986) 


URSIC, Virginia L. see Ursic, Anthony C. et al. (June 
1986) 


V 


VANNIEUWKERK, Renee see Bierley, Calvin et al. 
(December 1985) 


VOLKER, Carol B. see Bivens, Gordon E. (September 
1986) 


W 


WALLENDORF, Melanie and Eric J. ARNOULD 
(1988), “My Favorite Things:” A Cross-Cultural In- 
quiry into Object Attachment, Possessiveness, and 
Social Linkage, 14 (March), 531-547. 


We explore the meaning and histories of favorite objects in two 
cultures using surveys and photographs. Favorite object attach- 
ment is differentiated from the possessiveness component of ma- 
terialism and from attachment to other people. Meanings of fa- 
vorite objects derive more from personal memories in the U.S. 
and from social status in Niger than from object characteristics. 
Since favorite objects serve as storehouses of personal meanings, 
gender, age, and culture reflect differences in object selected as 
well as reasons for selection. In the U.S., photographs show 
greater proximity to objects that are symbols of others or experi- 
ences than to objects enjoyed for their own attributes. 


WALLENDORF, Melanie see Belk, Russell W. et al. 
(March 1988) 


WALLENDORF, Melanie see Reilly, Michael D. (Sep- 
tember 1987) 


WARSHAW, Paul R. see Sheppard, Blair H. et al. (De- 
cember 1988) 


WEIGOLD, Michael F. see Lynch, John G., Jr. et al. 
(September 1988) 


WEILBAKER, Dan C. see Urbany, Joel E. et al. (June 
1988) 


WEINBERG, Charles B. see Gorn, Gerald J. (September 
1984) 


WHITNEY, John C., Jr., see John, Deborah Roedder 
(March 1986) 


WIENER, Joshua Lyle (1985), Are Warranties Accurate 
Signals of Product Reliability?, 12 (September), 
245-250. 


A major goal of the 1975 Magnuson-Moss Warranty-Federal 
Trade Commission Improvement Act was to create a market 
place in which a product’s warranty would be an accurate signal 
of its reliability. Appliances and motor vehicles were studied em- 
pirically to determine whether warranties actually do serve as reli- 
ability signals. The results of the study show that even after con- 
trolling for other cues, warranties are accurate signals. 


WILTON, Peter C. and John G. MYERS (1986), Task, 
Expectancy, and Information Assessment Effects in 
Information-Utilization Processes, 12 (March), 
469-486. 


Researchers in marketing have begun to pay increasing attention 
to the problems of utilization of objective information in judg- 
ment tasks. In this article, we propose a simplified model of the 
formation of information utility expectations as a function of the 
judgment task and a parsimonious set of information attributes. 
We further propose a process of expectancy disconfirmation to 
explain the modification of utility judgments during utilization. 





Results of a laboratory experiment operationalizing the proposed 
model indicate strong convergent validity for the proposed con- 
structs. 


WINER, Russell S. (1986), A Reference Price Model of 


Brand Choice for Frequently Purchased Products, 
13 (September), 250-256. 


A brand choice model that incorporates both reference and ob- 
served prices is proposed for frequently purchased products. The 
model is composed of a probability-of-purchase component and 
a reference-price-formation component. Empirical testing of the 
model using coffee UPC scanner panel data demonstrates that for 
two of the three brands, the model predicts probability of pur- 
chase better than do standard demand models that utilize only 
current observed brand prices. 


WINETT, Richard A. and John H. KAGEL (1984), 


Effects of Information Presentation Format on Re- 
source Use in Field Studies, 11 (September), 655- 
667. 


Information presentation format is an important variable in al- 
tering resource use, yielding the same or greater reductions in use 
as relatively large price increases. Marked reductions in resource 
use in the experimental field studies we review are apparently the 
result of presenting information about conservation strategies in 
a vivid and specific manner, with the formats constituting a rudi- 
mentary “information technology.” Application of these findings 
to consumer research, information search processes, and con- 
sumer information regulatory policy are outlined. 


: 


YADAV, Manjit S. see Klein, Noreen M. (March 1989) 


YALCH, Richard F. and Rebecca ELMORE-YALCH 
(1984), The Effect of Numbers on the Route to Per- 
suasion, 11 (June), 522-527. 


A recently introduced model of the audience response to persua- 
sive communications is discussed and used to develop hypotheses 
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about the likely effects of a message quantification strategy. The 
predicted effects are tested in an experiment and the results are 
discussed in terms of communications and marketing implica- 
tions. 


Z 


ZAHORIK, Anthony J. see Shocker, Allan D. et al. (De- 
cember 1984) 


ZAICHKOWSKY, Judith Lynne (1985), Measuring the 
Involvement Construct, 12 (December), 341-352. 


A bipolar adjective scale, the Personal Involvement Inventory 
(PII), was developed to capture the concept of involvement for 
products. The scale successfully met standards for internal reli- 
ability, reliability over time, content validity, criterion-related va- 
lidity, and construct validity. Tests of construct validity demon- 
strated that the scores were positively related to perceived differ- 
ences among brands, brand preferences, interest in gathering 
information about the product category, and comparison of 
product attributes among brands. 


ZAJONC, R. B. and Hazel MARKUS (1985), Must All 
Affect Be Mediated By Cognition?, 12 (December), 
363-364. 


ZEITHAML, Valarie A. see Gilly, Mary C. (December 
1985) 


ZHOU, Nan see Tse, David K. et al. (March 1989) 


ZINKHAN, George M. and Ali SHERMOHAMAD 
(1986), Is Other-Directedness on the Increase? An . 
Empirical Test of Riesman’s Theory of Social Char- 
acter, 13 (June), 127-130. j 


The historical trend in other-directedness, predicted by Ries- 
man’s theory of social character, is examined through a content 
analysis of 30 years of advertising that appeared in the Ladies’ — 
Home Journal and Popular Science magazines. Overall, the re- 
sults of this trend analysis provide some support for Riesman’s 
theory, especially in the case of a male-oriented publication. 
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Chattopadhyay and Alba 
Childers and Houston 
Cox and Cox 

Deighton 

Edell and Burke 
Friedman 


Gaeth and Heath 
Gardner 
Goldberg and Gorn 


Gorn and Florsheim 
Gorn and Weinberg 
Greenwald and Leavitt 


Hastak and Olson 
Hoch and Ha 
Holbrook and Batra 


Hornik 
Jacoby and Hoyer 
Janiszewski 


Kahle and Homer 
Kardes 
Keller 


Kisielius and Sternthal 
Liefeld and Heslop 
MacKenzie 


Macklin 
Mazursky and Schul 
McCracken 


McSweeney and Bierley 
Milliman 
Mitchell 


Mobley, Bearden, and Teel 
Moore, Hausknecht, and Thamodaran 
Moore, Bearden, and Teel 


Pavelchak, Antil, and Munch 
Rothschild et al. 
Sanbonmatsu and Kardes 


Stayman and Aaker 

Stuart, Shimp, and Engle 

Sujan and Dekleva 

Swasy and Munch 

Tan and Farley 

Urbany, Bearden, and Weilbaker 


5-Year Subject Index 


Volume/Issue/Page 
14 (Sept. 1987) 189 


15 (Mar. 1989) 482 
11 (Mar. 1985) 898 


12 (Mar. 1986) 365 
14 (June 1987) 14 
12 (Dec. 1985) 301 


13 (Sept. 1986) 234 
12 (Mar. 1986) 432 
11 (Mar. 1985) 887 


12 (Dec. 1985) 316 
14 (Mar. 1988) 471 
14 (Mar. 1988) 483 


13 (June 1986) 114 
15 (June 1988) 55 
14 (Sept. 1987) 295 
15 (June 1988) 1 
11 (Sept. 1984) 643 
15 (June 1988) 111 
11 (Dec. 1984) 763 
14 (Dec. 1987) 421 


11 (Mar. 1985) 927. 


14 (June 1987) 43 
12 (Dec. 1985) 281 
14 (Dec. 1987) 387 


11 (Mar. 1985) 962 
11 (Sept. 1984) 719 
11 (June 1984) 581 


15 (Mar. 1989) 444 
13 (Sept. 1986) 22: 
14 (Dec. 1987) 404 


14 (Mar. 1988) 588 
15 (Mar. 1989) 434 
15 (Sept. 1988) 199 


11 (Mar. 1985) 954 
15 (Sept. 1988) 225 
14 (Dec. 1987) 316 


12 (Mar. 1986) 418 
11 (Mar. 1985) 868 
13 (Sept. 1986) 174 


14 (Sept. 1987) 229 
15 (June 1988) 24 
13 (June 1986) 71 


11 (Sept. 1984) 619 
13 (Sept. 1986) 286 
13 (June 1986) 12 


15 (Sept. 1988) 273 
13 (June 1986) 85 
12 (June 1985) 90 


15 (Dec. 1988) 360 
15 (Sept. 1988) 185 
15 (Dec. 1988) 379 


15 (Dec. 1988) 368 
14 (Dec. 1987) 334 
14 (Dec. 1987) 372 
11 (Mar. 1985) 877 
13 (Mar. 1987) 540 
15 (June 1988) 95 
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Ursic, Ursic, and Ursic 
Yalch and Elmore-Yalch 
Zinkhan and Shermohamad 


Affect 


Aaker, Stayman, and Hagerty 
Edell and Burke 

Havlena and Holbrook 
Kernan 

Obermiller 

Stayman and Aaker 


Alcohol and Drug Research 


Lastovicka et al. 
Ornstein and Hanssens 


Attitudes 


Barwise and Ehrenberg 
Batra and Ray 
Burke and Edell 


Chattopadhyay and Alba 
Cote, McCullough, and Reilly 
Cox and Cox 


Edell and Burke 
Erickson and Johansson 
Folkes 


Hastak and Olson 
Holbrook and Batra 
Jaccard, Brinberg, and Ackerman 


Janiszewski 
Kahle and Homer 
Kardes 


Kardes 

Kisielius and Sternthal 

Lynch, Marmorstein, and Weigold 
Meyer 

Mitchell 

Moore, Hausknecht, and Thamodaran 
Obermiller 

Oliver and Bearden 

Sanbonmatsu and Kardes 

Schmitt, Leclerc, and Dubé-Rioux 
Sheppard, Hartwick, and Warshaw 
Shimp and Kavas 

Singer 

Tan and Farley 


Attribution Theory and Self-Perception 


Folkes 
Folkes, Koletsky, and Graham 
Leonard-Barton 


Lichtenstein and Bearden 


Moore, Bearden, and Teel 
Oliver and DeSarbo 


Bargaining 
Dwyer 
Schurr and Ozanne 


Base-Rate Utilization 


Ofir and Lynch 


Behavior Change 


Winett and Kagel 


13 (June 1986) 131 
11 (June 1984) 522 
13 (June 1986) 127 


12 (Mar. 1986) 365 
14 (Dec. 1987) 421 
13 (Dec. 1986) 394 


14 (June 1987) 133 
12 (June 1985) 17 
15 (Dec. 1988) 368 


14 (Sept. 1987) 257 
12 (Sept. 1985) 200 


14 (June 1987) 63 
12 (Mar. 1986) 432 
13 (June 1986) 114 


15 (June 1988) 1 
12 (Sept. 1985) 188 
15 (June 1988) 111 


14 (Dec. 1987) 421 
12 (Sept. 1985) 195 
14 (Mar. 1988) 548 
15 (Mar. 1989) 444 
14 (Dec. 1987) 404 
12 (Mar. 1986) 463 


15 (Sept. 1988) 199 
11 (Mar. 1985) 954 
13 (June 1986) 1 


15 (Sept. 1988) 225 
12 (Mar. 1986) 418 
15 (Sept. 1988) 169 


14 (Sept. 1987) 155 
13 (June 1986) 12 
13 (June 1986) 85 


12 (June 1985) 17 
12 (Dec. 1985) 324 
15 (Dec. 1988) 379 
15 (June 1988) 122 
15 (Dec. 1988) 325 
11 (Dec. 1984) 795 
11 (June 1984) 501 
13 (Mar. 1987) 540 


14 (Mar. 1988) 548 
13 (Mar. 1987) 534 
11 (Mar. 1985) 914 
13 (Sept. 1986) 290 
12 (June 1985) 90 
14 (Mar. 1988) 495 


11 (Sept. 1984) 680 
11 (Mar. 1985) 939 


11 (Sept. 1984) 668 


11 (Sept. 1984) 655 
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Beliefs and Intentions 
Cote, McCuliough, and Reilly 
Erickson and Johansson 


Categorization 
Sujan 


Causal Modeling 
Folkes, Koletsky, and Graham 
Gerbing and Anderson 
Holbrook and Batra 


Joachimsthaler and Lastovicka 
Johnson and Fornell 
Oliver and Bearden 


Pavelchak, Antil, and Munch 
Qualls 
Shimp and Kavas 


Charity and Gift Giving 
Belk 


Belk 
Brockner et al. 


Fraser, Hite, and Sauer 
Rook 


Child Consumers 
Bahn 
Brucks, Armstrong, and Goldberg 
Gorn and Florsheim 


John and Cole 
John and Whitney 
Macklin 
Moschis 

Choice Models 
Berkowitz and Haines 
Biehal and Chakravarti 
Brooks and Earl 
Bryant 
Corfman and Lehmann 
Coursey 


Coursey 

Diamond 

Dwyer 

Gensch and Javalgi 

Hoyer 

Jaccard, Brinberg, and Ackerman 


Johnson 
Johnson 
Johnson and Levin 


Johnson and Meyer 
Kahn, Moore, and Glazer 
Kahn and Sarin 


Keller and Staelin 
Klein and Bither 
Klein and Yadav 


Levin and Gaeth 

Loken and Hoverstad 

Meyer 

Meyer and Johnson 

Newman and Sheth 

Park, Iyer, and Smith 

Puto 

Ratneshwar, Shocker, and Stewart 
Sheppard, Hartwick, and Warshaw 
Silver 

Winer 


Classical Conditioning 
McSweeney and Bierley 


12 (Sept. 1985) 188 
12 (Sept. 1985) 195 


12 (June 1985) 31 


13 (Mar. 1987) 534 
11 (June 1984) 572 
14 (Dec. 1987) 404 


11 (Dec. 1984) 830 
14 (Sept. 1987) 214 
12 (Dec. 1985) 324 


15 (Dec. 1988) 360 
14 (Sept. 1987) 264 
11 (Dec. 1984) 795 


14 (June 1987) 26 
15 (Sept. 1988) 139 
11 (June 1984) 611 


15 (Sept. 1988) 284 
12 (Dec. 1985) 251 


13 (Dec. 1986) 382 
14 (Mar. 1988) 471 
11 (Mar. 1985) 962 


13 (Dec. 1986) 297 
12 (Mar. 1986) 406 
14 (Sept. 1987) 229 
11 (Mar. 1985) 898 


11 (Dec. 1984) 754 
12 (Mar. 1986) 382 
14 (Dec. 1987) 445 


15 (June 1988) 37 
14(June 1987) 1 
12 (June 1985) 64 


15 (Dec. 1988) 407 
15 (Sept. 1988) 280 
11 (Sept. 1984) 680 


14 (June 1987) 71 
11 (Dec. 1984) 822 
12 (Mar. 1986) 463 


11 (Dec. 1984) 741 
15 (Dec. 1988) 303 
12 (Sept. 1985) 169 


11 (June 1984) 528 
14 (June 1987) 96 
15 (Sept. 1988) 265 


14 (Sept. 1987) 200 
14 (Sept. 1987) 240 
15 (Mar. 1989) 411 


15 (Dec. 1988) 374 
12 (Sept. 1985) 155 
14 (Sept. 1987) 155 


15 (Mar. 1989) 498 
12 (Sept. 1985) 178 
15 (Mar. 1989) 422 
14 (Dec. 1987) 301 
13 (Mar. 1987) 520 
15 (Dec. 1988) 325 
15 (Sept. 1988) 234 
13 (Sept. 1986) 250 


11 (Sept. 1984) 619 
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Cognitive Ability 
Capon and Davis 
Cognitive Response 
Batra and Ray 
Batra and Ray 
Bettman and Sujan 
Brucks, Armstrong, and Goldberg 
Chattopadhyay and Alba 
Gorn and Weinberg 
Greenwald and Leavitt 
Hannah and Sternthal 
Hastak and Olson 
Hornik" 
Kahle and Homer 
Kardes 


MacKenzie 


Moore, Hausknecht, and Thamodaran 


Sujan 
Swasy and Munch 
Yalch and Elmore-Yalch 


Comparative Advertising 
Gorn and Weinberg 


Competitive Market Structure Analysis 


Fraser and Bradford 


Compliance 
Brockner et al. 


Confidentiality 
Singer 


Conjoint Analysis 
Burke et al. 
Green, Helsen, and Shandler 
Holbrock 


Johnson and Meyer 
Levin and Johnson 


Consumer Behavior Theory 
Anderson 
Calder and Tybout 
Holbrook 
Kernan 


Consumer Credit 
Feinberg 


Consumer Education and Information 


Curry and Faulds 
Friedman 
Hjorth-Andersen 


Hutton et al. 


Kamakura, Ratchford, and Agrawal 


Russo et al. 


Wilton and Myers 
Winett and Kagel 


Consumer Satisfaction/Dissatisfaction 


Andreasen 

Andreasen 

Barwise and Ehrenberg 
Brooks and Earl 

Folkes 

Folkes, Koletsky, and Graham 


Friedman and Churchill 
Gilly and Zeithaml 
Holbrook 

Oliver and DeSarbo 


11 (June 1984) 551 


13 (Sept. 1986) 234 
12 (Mar. 1986) 432 
14 (Sept. 1987) 141 


14 (Mar. 1988) 471 
15 (June 1988) 1 
11 (Sept. 1984) 719 


11 (June 1984) 581 
11 (Sept. 1984) 632 
15 (Mar. 1989) 444 | 


11 (June 1984) 615 - 
11 (Mar. 1985) 954 
13 (June 1986) 1 


13 (Sept. 1986) 174 
13 (June 1986) 85 
12 (June 1985) 31 


11 (Mar. 1985) 877 
11 (June 1984) 522 


11 (Sept. 1984) 719 
11 (Dec. 1984) 842 
11 (June 1984) 611 
11 (June 1984) 501 


14 (Mar. 1988) 483 
15 (Dec. 1988) 392 
13 (Dec. 1986) 337 


11 (June 1984) 528 
11 (June 1984) 593 


15 (June 1988) 133 
14 (June 1987) 136 
14 (June 1987) 128 
14 (June 1987) 133 


13 (Dec. 1986) 348 


13 (June 1986) 134 
14 (Dec. 1987) 434 
11 (Sept. 1984) 708 


13 (Dec. 1986) 327 
15 (Dec. 1988) 289 
13 (June 1986) 48 


12 (Mar. 1986) 469 
11 (Sept. 1984) 655 


11 (Dec. 1984) 784 
12 (Sept. 1985) 135 
14 (June 1987) 63 


14 (Dec. 1987) 445 
14 (Mar. 1988) 548 
13 (Mar. 1987) 534 


13 (Mar. 1987) 492 
12 (Dec. 1985) 353 
14 (June 1987) 128 
14 (Mar. 1988) 495 





5-YEAR SUBJECT INDEX 


Consumer Socialization 
Carlson and Grossbart 
Friedman 
Gorn and Florsheim 


John and Whitn y 
Macklin 

Moschis 

Tse, Belk, and Zhou 


Consumer Well-Being 
Belk 


Belk and Pollay 


Consumption Experience(s) 
Holbrook et al. 


Content Analysis 
Belk and Pollay 
Friedman 
Tse, Belk, and Zhou 


Context Effects 
Ofir and Lynch 
Pavelchak, Antil, and Munch 


Country of Origin 


Erickson, Johansson, and Chao 


Cross-Cultural Research 
Deshpande, Hoyer, and Donthu 
Graham et al. 

Hirschman 

Mick 

Reilly and Wallendorf 
Saegert, Hoover, and Hilger 


Sherry and Camargo 
Tan and Farley 

Tse, Belk, and Zhou 
Wallendorf and Arnould 


Deceptive Advertising 
Burke et al. 
Gaeth and Heath 
Liefeld and Heslop 


Mazursky and Schul 
Urbany, Bearden, and Weilbaker 


Decision Making 
Hoch 
Johnson 
Kahn and Sarin 


Economic Analysis 
Anderson 
Bellante and Foster 
Brooks and Earl 


Bryant 
Coursey 
Coursey 


Curry and Faulds 
Fraser and Bradford 
Goering 

Hauser and Urban 
Hjorth-Andersen 
Hjorth-Andersen 


Kamakura, Ratchford, and Agrawal 
Longstreth, Coveney, and Bowers 
Morgan 

Reilly and Wallendorf 

Sexton, Johnson, and Konakayama 
Sproles 

Urbany 


15 (June 1988) 77 
11 (Mar. 1985) 927 
11 (Mar. 1985) 962 


12 (Mar. 1986) 406 
14 (Sept. 1987) 229 
11 (Mar. 1985) 898 
15 (Mar. 1989) 457 


12 (Dec. 1985) 265 
11 (Mar. 1985) 887 


11 (Sept. 1984) 728 


11 (Mar. 1985) 887 
11 (Mar. 1985) 927 
15 (Mar. 1989) 457 


11 (Sept. 1984) 668 
15 (Dec. 1988) 360 


11 (Sept. 1984) 694 


13 (Sept. 1986) 214 
15 (June 1988) 48 
12 (Sept. 1985) 142 


13 (Sept. 1986) 196 
14 (Sept. 1987) 289 
12 (June 1985) 104 


14 (Sept. 1987) 174 
13 (Mar. 1987) 540 
15 (Mar. 1989) 457 
14 (Mar. 1988) 531 


14 (Mar. 1988) 483 
14 (June 1987) 43 
11 (Mar. 1985) 868 


15 (June 1988) 24 
15 (June 1988) 95 


15 (Dec. 1988) 315 
15 (Dec. 1988) 303 
15 (Sept. 1988) 265 


13 (Sept. 1986) 155 
11 (Sept. 1984) 700 
14 (Dec. 1987) 445 


15 (June 1988) 37 
12 (June 1985) 64 
15 (Dec. 1988) 407 


13 (June 1986) 134 
11 (Dec. 1984) 842 
12 (June 1985) 74 


12 (Mar. 1986) 446 
11 (Sept. 1984) 708 
13 (June 1986) 149 


15 (Dec. 1988) 289 
11 (June 1984) 564 
12 (June 1985) 83 


14 (Sept. 1987) 289 
14 (June 1987) 55 
13 (June 1986) 146 
13 (Sept. 1986) 257 


Elaboration Likelihood Model (ELM) 
Munch and Swasy 
Swasy and Munch 


Emotions, see also Motivation 
Aaker, Stayman, and Hagerty 


Energy 
Berkowitz and Haines 
Hutton et al. 
Longstreth, Coveney, and Bowers 
Sexton, Johnson, and Konakayama 
Winett and Kagel 


Ethics 
Singer 


Family Communication Processes 
Moschis 


Family Decision Making 
Bellante and Foster 
Bivens and Volker 
Carlson and Grossbart 
Corfman and Lehmann 
Davis, Hoch, and Ragsdale 
Foxman, Tansuhaj, and Ekstrom 
Hauser and Urban 
Jackson, McDaniel, and Rao 
Morgan 
Qualls 
Seymour and Lessne 


Family Life Cycle 
Andreasen 
Bellante and Foster 


Feeling States 
Gardner 


Group and Interpersonal Influence 
Bearden, Netemeyer, and Teel 
Brockner et al. 

Brown and Reingen 
Corfman and Lehmann 
Dwyer 

Fraser, Hite, and Sauer 
Gatignon and Robertson 
Graham et al. 
Hirschman 
Leonard-Barton 

Oliver and Bearden 
Qualls 

Reilly and Wallendorf 
Reingen et al. 

Rook 

Rosen and Olshavsky 
Schurr and Ozanne 
Silver 

Zinkhan and Shermohamad 


Health Care Research 
Andreasen 
Friedman and Churchill 


Hedonic Consumption 
Holbrook et al. 


Hedonic Price Index 
Longstreth, Coveney, and Bowers 


Houses 
Longstreth, Coveney, and Bowers 
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15 (June 1988) 69 
11 (Mar. 1985) 877 


12 (Mar. 1986) 365 


11 (Dec. 1984) 754 
13 (Dec. 1986) 327 
11 (June 1984) 564 


14 (June 1987) 55 
11 (Sept. 1984) 655 


11 (June 1984) 501 
11 (Mar. 1985) 898 


11 (Sept. 1984) 700 
13 (Sept. 1986) 272 
15 (June 1988) 77 
14(June 1987) 1 
13 (June 1986) 25 
15 (Mar. 1989) 482 


12 (Mar. 1986) 446 
12 (June 1985) 110 
12 (June 1985) 83 


14 (Sept. 1987) 264 
11 (Dec. 1984) 810 


11 (Dec. 1984) 784 
11 (Sept. 1984) 700 


12 (Dec. 1985) 281 


15 (Mar. 1989) 473 
11 (June 1984) 611 
14 (Dec. 1987) 350 


14 (June 1987) 1 
11 (Sept. 1984) 680 
15 (Sept. 1988) 284 


11 (Mar. 1985) 849 
15 (June 1988) 48 
12 (Sept. 1985) 142 
11 (Mar. 1985) 914 
12 (Dec. 1985) 324 
14 (Sept. 1987) 264 
14 (Sept. 1987) 289 
11 (Dec. 1984) 771 
12 (Dec. 1985) 251 
14 (Dec. 1987) 440 
11 (Mar. 1985) 939 
15 (Sept. 1988) 234 
13 (June 1986) 127 


12 (Sept. 1985) 135 
13 (Mar. 1987) 492 


11 (Sept. 1984) 728 
11 (June 1984) 564 


11 (June 1984) 564 
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Imagery 
Childers, Houston, and Heckler 


Image Variables 
Erickson, Johansson, and Chao 


Individual Differences 
Capon and Davis 


Industrial Buying 
Puto 
Schurr and Ozanne 


Inference Processes 
Chaltopadhyay and Alba 
Kardes 


Information Acquisition 
Alba and Hutchinson 
Biehal and Chakravarti 
Bloch, Sherrell, and Ridgway 
Brown and Reingen 
Brucks 
Brucks 


Capon and Davis 

Childers and Houston 

Childers, Houston, and Heckler 
Deighton 

Goering 

Hoch and Ha 

Hoyer 

John, Scott, and Bettman 
Loken and Hoverstad 


Painton and Gentry 
Rosen and Olshavsky 
Russo et al. 


Sexton, Johnson, and Konakayama 
Simonson, Huber, and Payne 
Urbany 


Wilton and Myers 
Winett and Kagel 


Information Overload 
Alba and Marmorstein 
Keller and Staelin 
Keller and Staelin 
Meyer and Johnson 


Information Processing 
Alba and Hutchinson 
Anand, Holbrook, and Stephens 
Bahn 


Batra and Ray 
Biiyiikkurt 

Bettman, John, and Scott 
Bettman and Sujan 
Biehal and Chakravarti 
Blair and Burton 

Brucks 

Brucks 

Burke and Srull 

Capon and Davis 

Celsi and Olson 
Chattopadhyay and Alba 
Childers and Houston 
Childers, Houston, and Heckler 
Cohen and Basu 

Curry and Faulds 
Deighton 

Diamond 


12 (Sept. 1985) 125 
11 (Sept. 1984) 694 
11 (June 1984) 551 


14 (Dec. 1987) 301 
11 (Mar. 1985) 939 


15 (June 1988) 1 
15 (Sept. 1988) 225 


13 (Mar. 1987) 411 
12 (Mar. 1986) 382 
13 (June 1986) 119 


14 (Dec. 1987) 350 
12(June 1985) 1 
15 (June 1988) 117 


11 (June 1984) 551 
11 (Sept. 1984) 643 
12 (Sept. 1985) 125 


11 (Dec. 1984) 763 
12 (June 1985) 74 
13 (Sept. 1986) 221 


11 (Dec. 1984) 822 
13 (June 1986) 38 
12 (Sept. 1985) 155 


12 (Sept. 1985) 240 
14 (Dec. 1987) 440 
13 (June 1986) 48 


14 (June 1987) 55 
14 (Mar. 1988) 566 
13 (Sept. 1986) 257 


12 (Mar. 1986) 469 
11 (Sept. 1984) 655 


14 (June 1987) 14 
14 (Sept. 1987) 200 
15 (Mar. 1989) 504 
15 (Mar. 1989) 498 


13 (Mar. 1987) 411 
15 (Dec. 1988) 386 
13 (Dec. 1986) 382 


13 (Sept. 1986) 234 
13 (Dec. 1986) 357 
13 (Dec. 1986) 316 


14 (Sept. 1987) 141 
12 (Mar. 1986) 382 
14 (Sept. 1987) 280 


12 (June 1985) 1 
15 (June 1988) 117 
15 (June 1988) 55 


11 (June 1984) 551 
15 (Sept. 1988) 210 
15 (June 1988} 1 


11 (Sept. 1984) 643 
12 (Sept. 1985) 125 
13 (Mar. 1987) 455 
13 (June 1986) 134 
11 (Dec. 1984) 763 
15 (Sept. 1988) 280 
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Folkes 

Ford and Smith 

Foxman, Tansuhaj, and Ekstrom 
Gaeth and Heath 

Gardner 

Gensch and Javalgi 


Glazer 
Green, Helsen, and Shandler 
Greenwald and Leavitt 


Hannah and Sternthal 

Hastak and Olson 

Helgeson and Beatty 

Hoch and Ha 

Hornik 

Hoyer 

Jaccard, Brinberg, and Ackerman 
Jacoby and Hoyer # 

Janiszewski 


John, Scott, and Bettman 
John and Cole 

John and Whitney 
Johnson 

Johnson 

Johnson and Fornell 


Johnson and Levin 
Johnson and Meyer 
Johnson and Russo 


Kahle and Homer 
Kahn, Moore, and Glazer 
Kahn and Sarin 


Kardes 
Kardes 
Keller 


Keller and Staelin 
Kisielius and Sternthal 
Klein and Bither 


Klein and Yadav 
Leonard-Barton 
Levin and Johnson 


Levin and Gaeth 
Lichtenstein and Bearden 
Lichtenstein, Bloch, and Black 


Liefeld and Heslop 
Lynch, Marmorstein, and Weigold 
MacInnis and Price 


MacKenzie 
Mazursky and Schul 
Meyer 


Munch and Swasy 


Ofir and Lynch 
Painton and Gentry 
Park, Iyer, and Smith 


Pavelchak, Antil, and Munch 
Petroshius and Monroe 
Puto 


Rao and Monroe 
Ratneshwar, Shocker, and Stewart 
Rosen and Olshavsky 


Rothschild et al. 
Sanbonmatsu and Kardes 
Schmitt, Leclerc, and Dubé-Rioux 


15 (June 1988) 13 
14 (Dec. 1987) 363 
15 (Mar. 1989) 482 


14 (June 1987) 43 
12 (Dec. 1985) 281 
14 (June 1987) 71 


11 (June 1984) 510 
15 (Dec. 1988) 392 
11 (June 1984) 581 


11 (Sept. 1984) 632 
15 (Mar. 1989) 444 
14 (Dec. 1987) 379 


13 (Sept. 1986) 221 
11 (June 1984) 615 
11 (Dec. 1984) 822 


12 (Mar. 1986) 463 
15 (Mar. 1989) 434 
15 (Sept. 1988) 199 


13 (June 1986) 38 
13 (Dec. 1986) 297 
12 (Mar. 1986) 406 


11 (Dec. 1984) 741 
15 (Dec. 1988) 303 
14 (Sept. 1987) 214 


12 (Sept. 1985) 169 
11 (June 1984) 528 
11 (June 1984) 542 


11 (Mar. 1985) 954 
14(June 1987) 96 
15 (Sept. 1988) 265 


13 (June 1986) 1 
15 (Sept. 1988) 225 
14 (Dec. 1987) 316 


14 (Sept. 1987) 200 
12 (Mar. 1986) 418 
14 (Sept. 1987) 240 


15 (Mar. 1989) 411 
11 (Mar. 1985) 914 
11 (June 1984) 593 


15 (Dec. 1988) 374 
13 (Sept. 1986) 290 
15 (Sept. 1988) 243 


11 (Mar. 1985) 868 
15 (Sept. 1988) 169 
13 (Mar. 1987) 473 


13 (Sept. 1986) 174 
15 (June 1988) 24 
14 (Sept. 1987) 155 


14 (Mar. 1988) 522 
13 (Sept. 1986) 196 
15 (June 1988) 69 


11 (Sept. 1984) 668 
12 (Sept. 1985) 240 
15 (Mar. 1989) 422 


15 (Dec. 1988) 360 
13 (Mar. 1987) 511 
14 (Dec. 1987) 301 


15 (Sept. 1988) 253 
13 (Mar. 1987) 520 
14 (Dec. 1987) 440 


15 (Sept. 1988) 185 
15 (Dec. 1988) 379 
15 (June 1988) 122 





5-YEAR SUBJECT INDEX 


Schurr and Ozanne 

Seymour and Lessne 

Sheppard, Hartwick, and Warshaw 
Smith and Houston 

Sujan and Dekleva 

Sujan 

Tsal 

Wilton and Myers 

Zajonc and Markus 


Information Search 
Beatty and Smith 
Bloch, Sherrell, and Ridgway 
Brown and Reingen 
Brucks 
Brucks 
Kahle and Homer 
Richins and Bloch 
Rosen and Olshavsky 
Russo et al. 
Schurr and Ozanne 
Simonson, Huber, and Payne 
Sproles 
Urbany 
Urbany, Bearden, and Weilbaker 
Wiener 


Information Utilization in Judgment 
Ofir and Lynch 


Informed Consent 
Singer 


Innovation and Diffusion 
Andreasen 
Brown and Reingen 
Gatignon and Robertson 
Gilly and Zeithaml 
Joachimsthaler and Lastovicka 
Leonard-Barton 
McCracken 
Sherry and Camargo 
Wilton and Myers 


Interpersonal Communication 
Moschis 


Interpretive Methods 
Hirschman 
Holbrook and O’Shaughnessy 


Involvement 
Celsi and Olson 
Lichtenstein, Bloch, and Black 


Labeling and Information Disclosure 
Curry and Faulds 
Friedman 
Sherry and Camargo 
Wiener 
Learning 
Meyer 
Stuart, Shimp, and Eagle 


Learning Theory 
Allen and Madden 
Bierley, McSweeney, and Vannieuwkerk 


Leisure and Recreation 
Barwise and Ehrenberg 
Bloch, Sherrell, and Ridgway 
Havlena and Holbrook 


11 (Mar. 1985) 939 
11 (Dec. 1984) 810 
15 (Dec. 1988) 325 


12 (Sept. 1985) 214 
14 (Dec. 1987) 372 
12 (June 1985) 31 


12 (Dec. 1985) 358 
12 (Mar. 1986) 469 
12 (Dec. 1985) 363 


14 (June 1987) 83 
13 (June 1986) 119 
14 (Dec. 1987) 350 


12 (June 1985) 1 
15 (June 1988) 117 
11 (Mar. 1985) 954 


13 (Sept. 1986) 280 
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